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SHELLEY'S  RELATIONSHIP  TO  PLATO 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  an  investigation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  a  philosophical  English  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  Plato,  a  poetic 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  third  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  investigation  concerns  itself  with  three  subjects:     The  external 
evidence  of  Shelley's  acquaintance  with  Plato;    Platonic  thoughts  to 
be  found  in  Shelley's  writings;     and  the  influence  of  Platonic 
thought  discernible  in  Shelley's  life. 

I 

Shelley's  Acquaintance  with  Plato 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  who  met  Shelley  at  Oxford  in  October, 
1810,  and  was  his  close  companion  there  until  March,  1811,  gives  an 
account  of  the  interest  they  felt  in  Platonic  theories  and  of  the 
glowing  discourses  delivered  by  the  eighteen-year-old  Shelley, 

"breathing  forth  the  ideal  philosophy,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
intellectual  world  entirely  overlooking  the  material  or  noting  it 
only  to  contemn  it." 

"It  seem3  laughable",  he  continues,  "but  it  is  true,  that 
our  knowledge  of  Plato  was  derived  solely  from  Dacier's  trans- 
lation of  a  few  of  the  dialogues,  and  from  an  English  version 
of  that  French  translation.      We  had  never  attempted  a  single 
line  of  Greek." 

(Hogg,  Thomas  Jefferson:     The  Life  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.     E.P.Dutton,  S.Y.  1906.  P. 72 

In  connection  with  the  account  of  their  reading  of  Plato  in  transla- 
tion, he  3peaks  of  Shelley '3  special  interest  in  the  Phaedo  and  in 
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the  doctrine  of  the  pre-exist ence  of  the  soul. 

From  Tanyrallt  in  December,  1812,  Shelley  sent  to  Clio  Reckman  of 
London  a  list  of  books  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  him. 

"I  should  wish",  he  wrote,  "for  such  editions  of  the  classics  I 
have  mentioned  as  have  translations  subjoined;     or  if  such  are 
not  obtainable,  translations  separate." 
According  to  Hogg,  this  list  included  Plato.      Hogg  definitely  avers, 
however,  that  Shelley  could  and  did  read  Plato  in  the  original  be- 
fore he  settled  in  Italy. 

"The  English  version  of  the  French  translation  by  Dacier 
of  the  Phaedo ,  and  several  other  dialogues  of  Plato,  was  the 
first  book  we  had,"  he  repeats,  "and  this  we  read  together  sev- 
eral times  attentively  at  Oxford.      We  had  a  French  translation 
of  the  Republic ;     and  we  perused  with  infinite  pleasure  the  el- 
egant translation  of  Floyer  Sydenham.      We  had  several  of  the 
publications  of  the  learned  and  eccentric  Platonist  Thomas  Tay- 
lor.     In  truth,  it  would  be  tedious  to  specify  and  describe 
all  the  reflected  lights  borrowed  from  the  great  luminary,  the 
sun  of  the  Academy,  that  illumined  the  path  of  two  young  stu- 
dents.     That  Shelley  had  not  read  any  portion  of  Plato  in  the 
original  before  he  went  to  Italy,  is  not  strictly  true.  He 
had  a  very  legible  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  in  several  vol- 
umes;   a  charming  edition,  the  Bipont,  I  think,  and  I  have  read 
passages  out  of  it  with  him.     -I  remember  going  up  to  London 
with  him  from  Marlow  one  morning;    he  took  a  volume  of  Plato 
with  him,  and  we  read  a  good  deal  of  it  together,  sitting  side 
by  side  on  the  top  of  the  coaches.      Phaedrus  I  am  pretty  sure 
was  the  dialogue — on  beauty." 
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Mary  Shelley  corroborates  Hogg's  statement  about  Shelley's  being  able 
to  read  Greek  before  going  to  Italy.      In  her  note  on  the  poems  of 
1817  she  says : 

"His  readings  this  year  were  chiefly  Greek,      Besides  the 
Hymns  of  Homer  and  the  JJAaA,  he  read  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles,  the  ^mp_osium  of  Plato  and  Arrian's  His  tor  ia  In- 
d$ca. " 

By  July,  1818,  Shelley  wa3  so  familiar  with  the  Greek  text  that, 

"in  despair  of  producing  anything  original"  he  occupied  ten  mornings 

in  translating  the  Symposium  into  English, 

"only  as  an  exercise",  he  wrote  to  John  and  Maria  Gesborne,  "or, 

perhaps,  to  give  Mary  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of 

the  Athenians" . 

(Ingpen,  Ro^er:     The  letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.Y.,  1909.  398-299) 

He  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  retaining  possession  of  this 
translation  of  the  Symposium.       In  a  post-script  to  a  letter  of  Aug- 
ust 23,  1821,  to  Thomas  Medwin,  he  wrote, 

"I  think  you  must  have  put  up  by  mistake  a  MS.  translation  of 

the  Symposium  of  Plato;     if  so,  pray  contrive  to  send  it  me". 

(Ingpen:  426) 

In  the  la3t  letter  he  wrote  to  Mary  Shelley,  dated  July  4,  1822,  he 
spoke  of  having  found  the  translation  of  the  S^n^oqs_ium. 

Edward  John  Trelawny  ,  a  friend  of  the  last  year  of  Shelley '3 
life  also  bears  witness  to  the  interest  of  the  poet  in  the  Greek 
philosopher.      He  speak3  of  Shelley '3  habit  of  being  up  at  seven, 
"reading  Plato,  Sophocles,  or  Spinoza".      He  has  an  amusing  account 
of  Shelley's  attempting  to  steer  a  sail-boat  and  read  Plato  at  the 

same  time  as  one  was  a  mental  occupation,  the  other  mechanical. 

(Trelawny,  Edward  John:     Records  of  Shelley,  Byron, 
and  the  author.    E.P.Dutton-K .Y. ;     The  New  Universal 
Library.     P.  85-86) 
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"He  was  so  uncommonly  awkward",  Mr.  Trelawny  says,  "that, 
when  things  were  ship-shape,  Williams,  somewhat  scandalized  at 
the  lubberly  manoeuvre,  blew  up  the  Poet  for  his  neglect  and  in- 
attention to  orders.      Shelley  was,  however,  so  happy,  and  in 
such  high  glee,  and  the  nautical  terms  so  tickled  his  fancy  that 
he  even  put  his  beloved  Plato  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  his  mind 
up  to  fun  and  frolic." 
In  a  letter  of  February  15,  1821,  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  Shelley 
said  he  was  reading  Plato's  "Ion".      Among  the  papers  published  after 
his  death  were  a  complete  translation  of  the  " Ion"  and  fragments  from 
Menexenus  and  the  Republic . 

The  name  of  Plato  was  frequently  traced  by  Shelley's  pen  during 
these  twelve  years  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  philosopher. 
From  these  direct  references,  one  may  judge  that  he  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  dependence  of  the  teachings  of  Christ- 
ianity upon  the  doctrines  of  Plato.      In  a  letter  to  Lord  Ellenborougl 
written  in  1813  there  is  a  passage  which  he  incorporated  in  his  notes 
on  Queen  Mab  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  meeting  of  the  belief  in 
Christ's  divinity  with  the  reveries  of  Plato  and  the  reasonings  of 
Aristotle  and  acquiring  force  until  it  became  a  dogma  which  to  dis- 
pute was  death,  which  to  doubt  was  infamy.      In  1815  in  the  fragment 
of  an  Essay  on  Christianity  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
equality  advocated  by  Jesus  had  been  taught  by  Plato  in  his  scheme  of 
the  Republic .      In  the  fragment  on  The  Defense  of  Poetry  written  in 
1821  he  referred  to  the  Trinity  of  Christian  worship  as  having  had  its 
origin  in  the  three  forms,  into  which  Plato  distributed  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.      In  the  poem  Hellas .  composed  in  1821,  Christ  begs  at 
the  feet  of  Destiny  for  Victory  for  the  Greeks, 

"by  Plato's  sacred  light,  of  which  my  spirit  was  a  burning  morrow'] 

(Hellas:  Prologue,  1.94)  | 
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When  he  wished  to  express  great  admiration  for  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries,  Shelley  seemed  instinctively  to  think  of  Plato.  In 
a  letter  to  William  Godwin,  dated  December  7,  1817,  concerning  God- 
win's novel,  Mandeville ,  he  wrote: 

"I  do  not  think,  if  perhaps  I  except  (and  I  know  not  if  I  ought  to 
do  so)  the  speech  of  Agathon  irfflymposium  of  Plato,  that  there 
was  ever  produced  a  moral  discourse  more  characteristic  of  all 
that  is  admirable  and  lovely  in  human  nature,  more  lovely  and 
admirable  in  itself  than  that  of  Henrietta  to  Mandeville  as  he 

is  recovering  from  madness." 

(Ingpen,  204) 

Peacock's  "Rododaphne"  reminded  him  of  a  passage  in  the  Phaedrus .  In 
a  review  of  it  written  early  in  1818  for  the  Examiner  but  never  pub- 
lished, he  wrote: 

"We  are  transported  to  the  banks  of  Peneus,  and  linger  under  the 
crags  of  Tempe..  and  see  the  water-lilies  floating  on  the  stream. 
We  are  with  Plato  by  old  Ilissus,  under  the  sacred  Plane-tree 
among  the  sweet  scent  of  flowering  sallows;    and  above  there  is 
the  nightingale  of  Sophocles  in  the  ivy  of  the  pine  who  is  watch- 
ing the  sunset  so  that  it  may  sing." 

(Dowden,  Edward:     The  life  of  percy  Bys3he  Shelley. 
Kegan  Paul  Trench  &  Co.,  London.     1886;  Vol.11, 
p.  218) 

Godwin  and  Peacock  ought  to  have  been  flattered  by  this  resembling  of 
their  works  to  Plato's.      It  was  the  highest  compliment  he  could  give. 
In  the  fragment  On  the  Revival  of  Literature  (1815)  he  called  Plate 
"the  wisest,  the  profoundest,  among  the  ancients".      In  the  fragment 
of  a  Preface  to  the  P^n^quet  of  Plato  (1818)  he  spoke  of  Plato  as 
"eminently  the  greatest  among  the  Greek  philosophers". 

"Plato  exhibits",  he  said,  "the  rare  union  of  close  and  subtle 
logic  with  the    Pythian  enthusiasm  of  poetry  melted  by  the  splendour 
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and  harmony  of  his  periods  into  one  irresistible  stream  of  mus- 
ical impressions,  which  hurry  the  persuasions  onwards,  as  in  a 
breathless  career.      His  language  is  that  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
rather  than  a  man." 
In  the  Defense  of  Poetry  (1831)  he  wrote: 

"Plato  was  essentially  a  poet — the  truth  and  splendour  of  his 
imagery,  and  the  melody  of  his  language  are  the  most  intense 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive." 
Love  found  a  worthy  poet  in  Plato  alone  of  all  the  ancients.      In  the 
fragment  of  Prince  Athanase  Zonoras  recalls  to  the  mind  of  Prince 
Athanase  the  time  when 

"Plato's  words  of  light  in  theeand  me 
"Lingered  like  moonlight  in  the  moonless  east, 
"For  we  had  just  then  read  -  thy  memory 

"Is  faithful  now  -  the  story  of  the  feast; 

"And  Agathon  and  $>iotima  seemed 

"From  death  and  dark  f orgetfulness  released." 

(Prince  Athanase,  L. 224-329) 

Although  Shelley  admired  the  Republic  as 

"the  greatest  repository  of  important  truths  of  all  the  works  of 

Plato" 

and  greatly  admired  the  wonderful  passage  in  the  Fhaedrus 

"in  praise  of  poetic  madness,  and  in  definition  of  what  a  poet  is, 
and  how  a  man  becomes  a  poet", 

he  was  most  enraptured  with  "the  story  of  the  feast".      In  a  letter  to 

William  Godwin  of  July  25,  1818,  he  wrote, 

"The  Symposium  of  Plato  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  all  antiquity,  whether  we  consider  the  intrinsic  merit 
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of  the  composition,  or  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  inmost 
state  cf  manners  and  opinions  among  the  ancient  Greeks." 
In  a  letter  to  Liegh  Hunt  in  November,  1819,  he  spoke  of  it  as 

"the  delight  and  astonishment  of  all  who  read  it." 
The  Preface  t£  the  Banquet  of  Plato  opens  as  follows: 

"The  dialogue  entitled  The  Banquet  was  selected  by  the  translator 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  among  all  the  works  of  Plato. 
He  despairs  of  having  communicated  to  the  English  language  any 
portion  of  the  surpassing  graces  of  the  composition,  or  having 
done  more  than  present  an  imperfect  shadow  of  the  language  and 
the  sentiment  of  his  astonishing  production." 

Shelley's  admiration  for  Plato  seemed  to  have  in  it  a  quality  of 
unquestioning  faith  and  worship.      If  he  disagreed  with  any  authority, 
ancient  or  modern,  but  agreed  with  Plato,  he  felt  sure  of  his  own  po- 
sition. 

"I  had  rather  err  with  Plato  than  be  right  with  Horace", 

(Ingpen,  313) 

he  wrote  to  Peacock  in  January,  1819. 

"For  my  part  I  had  rather  be  damned  with  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon 

than  go  to  heaven  with  Paley  and  Malthus", 
he  proclaimed  in  the  preface  to  Prometheus  Unbound  (1819).     To  Pea- 
cock in  November,  1820,  he  wrote: 

"I  have  been  reading  nothing  but  Greek  and  Spanish.      Plato  and 

Calderon  have  been  my  gods . " 
In  a  letter  to  John  Gisborne  in  October,  1821,  the  following  sentence 
occurs  : 

"I  read  the  Greek  dramatists  and  Plato  forever." 

From  purely  external  evidence,  one  may  safely  conclude  that 
Shelley  was  well  acquainted  with  Plato  intellectually;     that  he  had 
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pondered  over  the  relationship  of  Platonic  theories  to  theological 
doctrines  of  the  nineteenth  century;     that  he  admired  the  Greek  for 
his  wisdom,  profundity,  logic,  and  his  truth  and  splendor  of  imagery; 
that  he  especially  admired  the  Symposium  ;     and  that  he  longed  to  be 
like  this  immortal  spirit  of  long  ago. 

II 

Platonic  Thoughts  to  be  Found  in  Shelley's  Writings. 
The  word  "Platonism"  to  the  student  of  literature  always  suggest- 
ed the  doctrine  that  the  poet  is  divinely  inspired.       In  the  Phaedrus 
Socrates  speaks  of  various  sorts  of  madness: 

"The  third  kind  is  the  madness  of  those  who  are  possessed 
by  the  Muses;     which  taking  hold  of  a  delicate  and  virgin  soul, 
and  there  inspiring  frenzy,  awakens  lyrical  and  all  other  num- 
bers;   with  these  adorning  the  myriad  actions  of  ancient  heroes 
for  the  instruction  of  posterity.      But  he  who,  having  no  touch 
of  the  Iv'use's  madness  in  his  soul,  comes  to  the  door  and  thinks 
that  he  will  get  into  the  temple  by  the  help  of  art —  he,  I  say, 
and  his  poetry  are  not  admitted;     the  sane  man  disappears  and  is 

nowhere  when  he  enters  into  rivalry  with  the  mad  man" . 

(Jewett,  B.:     The  Dialogues  of  Plato,  translated 
into  English  with  Analysis  and  introductions. 
MaoMtillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1833.     Vol.1,  p. 451) 

When  talking  to  Ion,  the  "rhapsode",  Socrates  goes  into  greater  detail 

concerning  the  divine  nature  of  poetic  madness: 

"For  all  good  poets,  epic  as  well  as  lyric,  compose  their  beau- 
tiful poems  not  by  art,  but  because  they  are  inspired  and  pos- 
sessed.    ----      -         _  ______ 

For  the  poet  is  a  light,  and  winged,  and  holy  thing,  and  there 
is  no  invention  in  him  until  he  has  been  inspired  and  is  out  of 
his  senses,  and  the  mind  is  no  longer  in  him:     When  he  has  not 


attained  to  this  state,  he  is  powerless  and  is  -unable  to  utter  his 
oracles.      Many  are  the  noble  words  the  poets  speak  concerning 
the  actions  of  men;    but  like  yourself  when  speaking  about  Komer, 
they  do  not  speak  of  them  by  any  rules  of  art;     they  are  simply 
inspired  to  utter  that  to  which  the  Muse  impels  them  and  that 
only;     and  when  inspired,  one  of  them  will  make  dithyrambs,  an- 
other hymns  of  praise,  another  choral  strains,  another  epic  or 
iambic  verses  -  and  he  who  is  good  at  one  is  not  good  at  any 
other  kind  of  verse;    for  not  by  art  does  the  poet  sing,  but  by 
power  divine.      Had  he  learned  by  rules  of  art,  he  would  have 
knov/n  how  to  speak  not  of  one  theme  only,  but  of  all;    and  there- 
fore God  takes  away  the  minds  of  poets,  and  uses  them  as  his  min- 
isters, as  he  also  uses  diviners  and  holy  prophets,  in  order  that 
we  who  hear  them  may  know  them  to  be  speaking  not  of  themselves 
who  utter  these  priceless  words  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
but  that  God  himself  is  the  speaker,  and  that  through  them  he  is 

conversing  with  us." 

(Ion,  533:  Jowett,  Vol.1,  pp. 501-502) 

In  the  "Defense  of  Poetry"  the  nineteenth  century  poet  discus- 
es poets  and  poetry  in  much  the  same  way  as  Plato. 

"Poets",  he  says  near  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  "according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  appeared, 
were  called,  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  world,  legislators  or 
prophets;    a  poet  essentially  comprises  and  unites  both  these 
characters.      For  he  not  Only  beholds  intensely  the  present  as 
it  is,  and  discovers  those  laws  according  to  which  present  things 
ought  to  be  ordered,  but  he  beholds  the  future  in  the  present, 
and  hi 8  thoughts  are  the  germs  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit  of 
latest  time.      Not  that  I  assert  poets  to  be  prophets  in  the 
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gross  sense  of  the  word,  or  that  they  can  foretell  the  form  as 
surely  as  they  foreknow  the  spirit  of  events;     such  is  the  pre- 
tence of  superstition,  which  would  make  poetry  an  attribute  of 
prophecy,  rather  than  prophecy  an  attribute  of  poetry.      A  poet 
participates  in  the  eternal,  the  infinite,  and  the  one;    as  far 

as  relates  to  his  conceptions,  time  and  place  and  number  are  not." 

(Shepherd,  vol.  2,  p.  5) 

Farther  on  in  the  essay  he  says: 

"Poetry  is  indeed  something  divine.      It  is  at  once  the  centre 
and  circumference  of  knowledge;     it  is  that  which  comprehends 
all  science,  and  that  to  which  all  science  must  be  referred. 

Poetry  is  not  like  reasoning,  a  power  to  be  exerted  according 
to  the  determination  of  the  will.      A  man  cannot  say,   'I  will 
compose  poetry'.     The  greatest  poet  even  can  not  say  it;  for 
the  mind  in  creation  is  as  a  fading  coal,  which  some  invisible 
influence,  like  an  inconstant  wind,  awakens  to  transitory  bright- 
ness;    this  power  arises  from  within,  like  the  colour  of  a  flow- 
er which  fades  and  changes  as  it  is  developed  and  the  conscious 
portions  of  our  nature  are  unprophetic  either  of  its  approach  or 
its  departure.      Could  this  influence  be  durable  in  its  original 
purity  and  force,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  greatness  of 
the  results;     but  when  composition  begins,  inspiration  is  al- 
ready on  the  decline,  and  the  most  glorious  poetry  that  has  ever 
been  communicated  to  the  world  is  probably  a  feeble  shadow  of 

the  original  conceptions  of  the  poet." 

(Shepherd:    Vol.11,  p.  33) 

Shelley  ends  this  first  part  of  his  Defence,  of  Poetry  in  a  glow  of 

enthusiasm: 
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"Poets  are  the  hierophants  of  an  unapprehended  inspiration;  the 
mirrors  of  the  gigantic  shadows  which  futurity  casts  upon  the 
present;    the  words  which  express  what  they  understand  not;  the 
trumpets  which  sing  to  battle  and  feel  not  what  they  inspire: 
the  influence  which  is  moved  not,  but  moves.      Poets  are  the  un- 
acknowledged legislators  of  the  world." 

(Shepherd:    Vol.11,  p.  38) 

Another  theory  usually  associated  with  the  term  "Platonism"  is 
the  doctrine  of  ideas.      Many  times  Plato  re-iterates  the  conception 
that  the  real  and  unchangeable  world  is  the  ideal.      The  sense  world 
exists  only  as  it  partakes  of  the  ideal.      In  the  dialogue  Cratylus 
Socrates  is  troubled  by  the  theory  of  continual  flux,  as  advocated  by 
Heracleitus,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  knowing    anything  if 
that  doctrine  be  accepted. 

Soc.     "There  is  a  matter,  Master  Cratylus,  about  which  I 
often  dream,  and  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion.      Tell  me 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  absolute  beauty  or  good,  or  any 
other  absolute  existence? 

Crat.      Certainly,  Socrates,  I  think  so. 
Soc.        Then  let  us  seek  the  true  .beauty;    not  asking 
whether  a  face  is  fair,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  for  all  such 
things  appear  to  be  in  a  flux;    but  let  us  ask  whether  the  true 
beauty  is  not  always  beautiful. 
Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.        And  can  we  rightly  speak  of  a  beauty  which  is  al- 
ways passing  away,  and  is  first  this  and  then  that;    must  not 
the  same  thing  be  born  and  retire  and  vanish  while  the  word  is 
in  our  mouths? 

Crat.  Undoubtedly. 
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Soc.      Then  how  can  that  be  a  real  thing  which  is  never  in 
the  same  state?      For  obviously  things  which  are  the  same  cannot 
change  while  they  remain  the  same;    and  if  they  are  always  the 
same  and  in  the  same  state,  and  never  depart  from  their  original 
form,  they  can  never  change  or  be  moved. 

Crat.     Certainly,  they  cannot. 

Soc.      Nor  yet  can  they  be  known  by  anyone;     for  at  the  mom- 
ent that  the  observer  approaches,  then  they  become  other  and  of 
another  nature,  so  that  you  can  not  get  any  further  in  knowing 
their  nature  or  state,  for  ycu  cannot  know  that  which  has  no  state 

Crat.  True. 

Soc.      Nor  can  we  reasonably  say,  Cratylus,  that  there  is 
knowledge  at  all,  if  everything  is  in  a  3tate  of  transition  and 
there  is  nothing  abiding;     for  knowledge  too  cannot  continue  to 
be  knowledge  unless  continuing  always  to  abide  and  exist.      But  if 
the  very  nature  of  knowledge  changes,  at  the  time  when  the  change 
occurs  there  will  be  no  knowledge;    and  if  the  transition  is  al- 
ways going  on,  there  will  always  be  no  knowledge,  and,  according 
to  this  view,  there  will  be  no  one  to  know  and  nothing  to  be 
known;    but  if  that  which  knows  and  that  which  is  known  exists 
ever,  and  the  beautiful  and  the  good  and  every  other  thing  exists, 
then  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  resemble  a  process  or  flux,  as 

we  were  just  now  supposing." 

(Cratylus ,  433-44C:     Jowett :  Vol.1,  pp. 387-388) 

In  the  Triaeus  is  an  explanation  of  the  objects  in  universal  nature: 

"While  receiving  all  things,  she  (universal  nature)  never  departs 

at  all  from  her  own  nature,  and  never  in  any  way,  or  at  any  time, 

assumes  a  form  like  that  of  any  of  the  things  which  enter  into 

her;     she  is  the  natural  recipient  of  all  impressions,  and  is 
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stirred  and  informed  by  them,  and  appears  different  from  time  to 

time  by  reason  of  them.      But  the  forms  which  enter  into  and  go 

out  of  her  are  the  likenesses  of  real  existences  modelled  after 

their  patterns  in  a  wonderful  and  inexplicable  manner,  which  we 

will  hereafter  investigate." 

(Timaeus ,  50:     Jowett;  Vol. Ill,  p.  470) 

Shelley,  too,  is  saddened  by  the  continual  decay  of  earthly 

things.      The  poem,  entitled  Mutability ,  published  with  Ala3tor  in 

1816  ends  with 

"Naught  may  endure  but  Mutability" . 
Another  poem,  of  the  same  title,  has  been  placed  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
among  those  published  in  1831: 

"The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  dies; 
"All  that  we  wish  to  3tay 

Tempts  and  then  flies 
"What  is  the  world's  delight? 
"Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 

Brief  even  as  bright. 

"Virtue,  how  frail  it  is! 

Friendship,  how  rare  I 
"Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  despair! 
"But  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 
"Survive  their  joy,  and  all 

Which  ours  we  call. 

"Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 

Whilst  flowers  are  gay, 
"Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 
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Like  Plato,  Shelley  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  lasting 

quality  of  the 

ideal  world.      The  conclusion  of  The  Sensitive  Plant 

is  as  follows: 

"Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant  or  that 

"Fnich  within  its  houghs  like  a  Spirit  sat 

"Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 

"Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

"Whether  that  Lady's  gentle  mind, 

"No  longer  with  the  form  combined 

"Which  scattered  love  as  stars  do  light, 

"Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight, 

"I  dare  not  guess;    but  in  this  life 

"Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 

"Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 

"And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 

"It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 

"Pleasant  if  one  considers  it, 

"To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 

"Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

"That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair, 

"And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there, 

"In  truth  have  never  passed  away: 

"'Tis  we,   'tis  ours,  are  changed;  not  they. 
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"For  love  and  beauty  and  delight, 
"There  is  no  death  nor  change:     their  might 
"Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
"No  light,  being  themselves  obscure." 
A  third  group  of  Platonic  theories  is  that  learning  is  reminis- 
cence;    that  the  soul  has  had  a  previous  existence;     that  the  soul 
migrates  from  men  to  lower  animals,  or  vice-versa.      The  following 
quotation  is  from  the  Meno : 

"The  soul,  then,  as  being  immortal,  and  having  been  born 
again  many  times,  and  having  seen  all  things  that  exist,  whether 
in  this  world  or  in  the  world  below,  has  knowledge  of  them  all, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  be  able  to  call  to  remem- 
brance all  that  she  ever  knew  about  virtue,  and  about  every- 
thing;   for  as  all  nature  is  akin,  and  the  soul  has  learned  all 
things,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  her  eliciting  or  as  men  say 
learning  out  of  a  single  recollection  all  the  rest,  if  a  man  is 
strenuous  and  does  not  faint;     for  all  inquiry  and  all  learning 

is  but  recollection." 

(Meno,  81:     Jowett,  Vol.  II,  p.  40) 

The  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  elaborated  upon  in  the 
Timaeus : 

"Of  the  men  who  came  into  the  world,  those  who  were  cowards 
or  led  unrighteous  lives  may  with  reason  be  supposed  to  have 
changed  into  the  nature  of  women  in  the  second  generation.     -  - 


But  the  race  of  birds  was  created  out  of  innocent,  light  minded 
men,  who,  although  their  minds  were  directed  toward  heaven,  im- 
agined in  their  simplicity  that  the  clearest  demonstration  of 
the  things  above  was  to  be  obtained  by  sight;     these  were  re- 
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modelled  and  transformed  into  "birds,  and  they  grew  feathers  in- 
stead of  hair.      The  race  of  wild  pedestrian  animals,  again,  came 
from  those  who  had  no  philosophy  in  any  of  their  thoughts,  and 
never  considered  at  all  about  the  nature  of  the  heavens,  because 
they  had  ceased  to  use  the  courses  of  the  head,  but  followed  the 
guidance  of  those  parts  of  the  soul  which  are  in  the  breast.  In 
consequence  of  these  habits  of  theirs  they  had  their  front  legs 
and  their  heads  resting  upon  the  earth  to  which  they  were  drawn 
by  natural  affinity,  and  the  crowns  of  their  heads  were  elongated 
and  of  all  sorts  of  shapes,  into  which  the  courses  of  the  soul 
were  crushed  by  reason  of  disuse.      And  this  was  the  reason  why 
they  were  created  quadrupeds  and  polypods.      God  gave  the  more 
senseless  of  them  the  more  support  that  they  might  be  more  at- 
tracted to  the  earth.      And  the  most  foolish  of  them,  who  trail 
their  bodies  entirely  upon  the  ground  and  have  no  longer  any 
need  of  feet,  he  made  without  feet  to  crawl  upon  the  earth.  The 
fourth  class  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  water;     these  were  made 
out  of  the  most  entirely  senseless  and  ignorant  of  all,  whom  the 
transformers  did  not  think  any  longer  worthy  of  pure  respiration, 
because  they  possessed  a  soul  which  was  made  impure  by  all  sorts 
of  transgression;    and  instead  of  the  subtle  and  pure  medium  of 
the  air,  they  gave  them  the  deep  and  muddy  sea  to  be  their  ele- 
ment of  respiration;     and  hence  arose  the  race  of  fishes  and 
oysters,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  which  have  received  the  most 
remote  habitations  as  a  punishment  of  their  outlandish  ignorance. 
These  are  the  lav/3  by  which  animals  pass  into  one  another,  now, 

as  ever,  changing  as  they  lose  or  gain  wisdom  and  folly." 

(Timaeus .  91-92.     Jowett,  Vol. Ill,  pp. 
573-574-575) 
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The  mind  of  Shelley  early  seized  upon  these  ideas  of  pre-exist- 
ence,  recollection,  and  transmigration;     and  played  with  them  the 
rest  of  his  life.      He  writes  to  Elizabeth  Hitchener,  November  26, 
1811: 

"Might  there  not  have  been  a  prior  state  of  existence?    Might  we 

not  have  been  friends  then?      The  creation  of  a  soul  at  birth  is 

a  thing  I  do  not  like." 

( Ingp  en ,  99 ) 

In  Queen  Mab,  published  in  1813,  occurs  the  following  stanza: 

"Sudden  arose 
"Ianthe's  Soul;     it  stood 
"All  beautiful  in  naked  purity, 
"The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
"Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace, 
"Each  stain  of  earthliness 
"Had  passed  away,  it  reas3umed 
"Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
" Immortal  amid  ruin . " 

(Queen  Mab,  I,  130-138) 
In  Prince  Athanas e ,  written  in  1817,  when  the  friends  of  Athanase  are 
wondering  what  is  the  "cause  of  his  disquietude"  and  why  he  shakes 
with  "spasms  of  silent  passion", 

"Some  said  that  he  was  mad;     others  believed 

"That  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

"Made  this  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal  hell." 

(Prince  Athanase,  9C-93) 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock  written  in  August,  1831,  occurs  an 

interesting  expression  of  the  theory  of  transmigration.       In  the  main 

body  of  the  letter  is  the  following  passage: 


"Lord  Byron's  establishment  consists,  besides  servants,  of  ten 

horses,  eight  enormous  dogs,  three  monkeys,  five  cats,  an  eagle, 

a  crow,  and  a  falcon;     and  all  these,  except  the  horses,  walk 

about  the  house,  which  every  now  and  then  resounds  with  their  un- 

arbitrated  quarrels,  a3  if  they  v/ere  the  masters  of  it." 

In  the  postscript  Shelley  writes  delightfully: 

"After  I  have  sealed  my  letter,  I  find  that  my  enumeration  of 

the  animals  in  this  Circean  ^alace  was  defective,  and  that  in  a 

material  point.       I  have  just  met  on  the  grand  stair-case  five 

peacocks,  two  guinea  hens,  and  an  Egyptian  crane.       I  wonder  who 

all  these  animals  were  before  they  were  changed  into  these  shapes." 

(Ingpen,  421) 

A  fourth  series  of  resemblances  between  Platonic  and  Shelleyan 
fancies  is  discernible  in  their  treatment  of  love  and  beauty.      A  con- 
ception of  Plato's  ideas  on  this  subject  requires  many  careful  read- 
ings of  the  Symposium  and  the  Phaedrus .      Plato's  writings  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  quotations;     and  summaries  are  usually 
misleading.      Since  I  can  not  transcribe  the  whole  of  these  two  pro- 
ductions, however,  I  am  obliged  to  quote  and  summarize  in  order  to  in- 
dicate the  likeness  of  the  ideas  of  the  two  writers.      The  Symposium 
consists  of  six  speeches  upon  the  subject  of  love.      Phaedrus,  the 
first  speaker  ends  his  talk  as  follows: 

"These  are  my  reasons  for  affirming  that  Love  is  the  oldest  and 
noblest  and  mightiest  of  the  gods,  and  the  chief est  author  and 

giver  of  virtue  in  life,  and  of  happiness  after  death." 

(Symposium ,  18C:     Jowett,  Vol.1, 
p.  550) 

Pausanius,  the  second  speaker,  distinguishes  between  two  sorts  of  lo"ve 
the  "Pandemian",  and  the  "Uranian" .       The  one  is  of  the  body,  the 
other  of  the  soul.      Exyrimachus ,  the  third  speaker,  agrees  concern- 
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ing  the  double  nature  of  love,  but  add.3  that  this  double  nature 

"is  not  merely  an  affection  of  the  soul  toward  the  fair  or  toward 
anything,  but  ia  to  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  in  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  I  may  3ay  in  all  that  is;     such  is  the 
conclusion  I  seem  to  have  gained  in  my  own  art  of  medicine,  whence 
I  learn  how  great  and  wonderful  and  universal  is  the  deity  of 
love,  whose  empire  extends  over  all  things,  divine  as  well  a3 
human.      And  the  love,  more  especially,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  good,  and  which  is  perfected  in  company  with  temperance  and 
justice,  whether  among  gods  or  men,  has  the  greatest  power,  and 
i3  the  source  of  all  our  happiness  and  harmony,  and  makes  us 

friends  with  the  gods  who  are  above  us    and  with  one  another." 

(Symposium,  186,188:  Joweti; 
Vol.   I,  pp.   553,  558) 

Ari3tophanes ,  the  next  speaker,  tells  a  mythical  tale  about  the  orig- 
appearance 

inal    a      of  human  beings,  who  were  of  a  double  human  form,  possessed 
of  four  legs,  four  arms,  two  heads,  etc.,  and  progressed  with  a  for- 
ward tumbling  motion,  using  both  arms  and  feet  in  their  locomotion. 
Because  of  their  rebellious  spirit,  these  forms  were  sliced  in  two, 
up  and  down,  through  the  middle.      These  halves  wander  about  longing 
for  the  other,  and^coming  together,  throw  their  arms  about  one  anothe] 
entwine  in  mutual  embraces  and  long  to  grow  into  one.       If  Haephra3- 
tus  should  ask  what  lovers  most  wish,  if  they  wish  to  be  melted  into 
one,  each  person  would  agree  that  this  waa  the  expression  of  his  an- 
cient need. 

"And  the  reason  is  that  human  nature  was  originally  one  and  we 
were  a  whole,  and  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  the  whole  is  called 
love."  (Symposium,  193:     Jowett,  Vol . I ,p . 563 ] 

The  poet  Agathon  speaks  next.      He  praise3  Love  a3  the  fairest  and 
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"best  of  the  gods,  and  also  as  the  softest  and  most  flexile; 

"for  if  he  were  hard  and  without  flexure  he  could  not.  enfold  all 
things,  or  wind  his  way  into  and  out  of  every  soul  of  man  undis- 
covered.     Love  is  admirable  also  because  of  hi3  justice,  temper- 
ance and  valour.      Love  is  a  poet  and  a  maker  of  poets,  an  art- 
ist and  a  creator  of  order" . 

"Since  the  birth  of  Love,  and  from  the  love  of  the  beautiful  has 

sprung  every  good  in  heaven  and  earth . " 

(Symposium ,  196:     Jowett,  Vol.1,  p. 565) 

Socrates,  giving  his  speech  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with  Diotima, 
concludes  that  love  is  the  desire  of  the  everlasting  possession  of 
the  beautiful  -  a  synonym  with  him  of  "the  good"  and  of  "wisdom"  - 
and  the  desire  of  birth  in  beauty.      For  the  le3s  philosophic  this  de- 
sire of  birth  in  beauty  causes  the  production  of  mortal  children. 
For  the  lovers  of  wisdom  this  desire  causes  the  birth  of  beautiful 
ideas . 

"Who  when  he  thinks  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  the  other  poets  would 

not  rather  have  their  children  than  mortal  ones?      Who  would  not 

emulate  them  in  the  creation  of  children  3uch  as  theirs,  which 

have  preserved  their  memory  and  given  them  everlasting  glory?" 

(Symposium,  209:     Jowett,  Vol.1,  p. 580) 

"He  who  would  proceed  aright  in  this  matter  should  begin  in 
youth  to  visit  beautiful  forms;     and  first,  if  he  be  guided  by 
his  instructor  aright,  to  love  one  such  form  only  -  out  of  that 
he  should  create  fair  thoughts;    and  soon  he  will  of  himself  per- 
ceive that  the  beauty  of  one  form  is  akin  to  the  beauty  of  an- 
other, and  then  if  beauty  of  form  in  general  is  his  pursuit,  how 
foolish  would  he  be  not  to  recognize  that  the  beauty  in  every 
form  is  one  and  the  same  I    And  when  he  perceives  this  he  will 
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abate  his  violent  love  of  the  one,  which  he  will  despise  and  deem 

a  small  thing,  and  will  become  a  lover  of  all  beautiful  forms; 

in  the  next  stage  he  will  consider  that  the  beauty  of  the  mind  is 

more  honourable  than  the- beauty  of  the  outward  form.      So  that  if 

a  virtuous  3oul  have  but  a  little  comeliness  he  will  be  content 

to  love  and  tend  him,  and  search  him  out  and  bring  to  birth 

thoughts  which  may  improve  the  young,  uutil  he  is  compelled  to 

contemplate  and  see  the  beauty  of  institutions  and  laws,  and  to 

understand  that  the  beauty  of  them  all  is  of  one  family,  and  that 

personal  beauty  is  a  trifle;     and  after  law3  and  institutions  he 

will  go  on  to  the  sciences,  that  he  may  see  their  beauty,  being 

not  like  a  servant  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  one  youth  or  man  or 

institution,  himself  a  slave  mean  and  narrow-minded,  out  drawing 

towards  and  contemplating  the  vast  sea  of  beauty,  he  will  create 

many  fair  and  noble  thoughts  and  notions  in  boundless  love  of 

wisdom;    until  on  that  shore  he  grows  and  waxes  strong,  and  at 

last  the  vision  is  reve_aled  to  him  of  a  single  science,  which 

is  the  science  of  beauty  everywhere . " 

(Symposium,  310:     Jowett,  Vol. I ,p . 580-1) 

This  beauty  is 

"absolute,  separate,  simple,  and  everlasting,  which  without  dim- 

-    inution  and  without  increase,  or  any  change,  is  imparted  to  the 

ever-growing  and  perishing  beauties  of  all  other  things". 

(Symposium,  311:     Jowett , Vol . I ,  p. 581) 

This  absolute  beauty  is  further  described  in  the  ?haedru3 .  All 

readers  of  Plato  are  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  Phaedrus  in  which 

the  nature  of  the  soul  is  described  under  the  figure  of  two  winged 

horse3  and  a  charioteer.      They  remember  how  the  gods  drive  their 

chariots  in  a  circle  about  the  top  vault  of  heaven  while  mortal  souls 
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feebly  follow,  and* view  absolute  knowledge,  beauty,  and  goodness, 
"There",  Socrates  continues,  "abides  the  very  being  with  which 
true  knowledge  is  concerned;     the  colourless,  formless,  intang- 
ible essence,  visible  only  to  mind,  who  is  the  pilot  of  the  soul. 
The  divine  intelligence  being  nurtured  upon  mind  and  pure  knowl- 
edge, and  the  intelligence  of  every  soul  which  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  food  proper  to  it,  rejoices  at  beholding  reality, 
and  once  more  gaxing  upon  truth,  is  replenished  and  made  glad, 
until  the  revolution  of  the  worlds  brings  her  round  again  to  the 
same  place.      In  the  revolution  she  beholds  justice,  and  temper- 
ance, and  knowledge  absolute,  not  in  the  form  of  generation  or  of 
relation,  which  men  oaij.1  existence,  but  knowledge  absolute  in  ex- 
istence absolute;    and  beholding  the  other  pure  existences  in 
like  manner  and  feasting  upon  them,  she  passes  down  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  heavens  and  returns  home." 

(Phaedrus ,  346-347-248:     Jowett,  Vol.1,  pp. 
453-453) 

Mortals  are  unable  to  go  on  viewing  these  absolute  realities  because 
their  steeds  are  often  unruly.      Their  souls  drop  to  earth  and  be- 
come embodied  in  human  forms,  but  the  sight  of  earthly  beauty  recalls 
to  them  the  vision  of  heavenly  beauty  they  once  enjoyed  with  the  gods. 
Shelley's  poeni3  are  almost  a3  much  a  symposium  of  the  praises  of 

love  as  is  the    Symposium  of  Plato's.      The  ideas  expressed  by  Phae- 
xi 

drus ,  Ery^machus ,  Agathon  and  Socrates  are  curiously  mingled  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  prose  fragment  entitled  The  Coliseum; 

"'0  Power  !'  cried  the  old  man,  lifting  his  sightless  eyes 
towards  the  undazzling  sun,    'thou  which  interpenet ratest  all 
things,  and  without  which  this  glorious  world  were  a  blind  and 
formless  chaos,  Love,  Author  of  Good,  God,  King.  Father!  Friend 
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of  these  thy  worshippers  !    Two  solitary  hearts  invoke  thee,  may 
they  be  divided  never  I      If  the  contentions  of  mankind  have  been 
their  misery,  if  to  give  and  seek  that  happiness  which  thou  art, 
has  been  their  choice  and  destiny;     if  in  the  contemplation  of 
these  majestic  records  of  the  power  of  their  kind,  they  see  the 
shadov/  and  the  prophecy  of  that  which  thou  mayst  have  decreed  that 
he  should  become;     if  the  justice,  the  liberty,  the  loveliness, 
the  truth,  which  are  thy  footsteps,  have  been  sought  by  them,  di- 
vide them  not  I      It  is  thine  to  unite,  to  eternize;     to  make  out- 
live the  limits  of  the  grave  those  who  have  left  among  the  liv- 
ing, memorials  of  thee.      When  this  frame  shall  be  senseless  dust, 
may  the  hopes,  and  the  desires,  and  the  delights  which  animate  it 
now,  never  be  extinguished  in  my  child;     even  as,  if  she  were 
borne  into  the  tomb,  my  memory  would  be  the  written  monument  of 

all  her  nameless  excellences." 

(Shepherd:     Vol.  I,  pp.  399-400) 

The  second  quotation  from  Shelley  which  I  give  is  a  prose  fragment  en- 
titled On  Love .       It  also  is  a  variation  of  the  ideas  of  Aristophanes, 
xi 

Ery^iachus  and  Socrates. 

"Thou  demandest  '.7hat  is  Love.      It  is  that  powerful  attrac- 
tion towards  all  we  conceive,  or  fear,  or  hope  beyond  ourselves, 
when  we  find  within  our  own  thoughts  the  chasm  of  an  insufficient 
void,  and  seek  to  awaken  in  all  things  that  are,  a  community  with 
what  we  experience  Y/ithin  ourselves.      If  we  reason  v/e  would  be 
understood;     if  we  imagine  we  would  that  the  "a^iry  children  of  our 
brain  were  born  anew  within  another's;     if  we  feel  we  would  that 
another's  nerves  would  vibrate  to  our  own,  that  the  beams  of  their 
eyes  should  kindle  at  once  and  mix  and  melt  into  our  own;  that 
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lips  of  motionless  ice  should  not  reply  to  lips  quivering  and 
burning  with  the  heart's  blood:     this  is  Love.      This  is  the  bond 
and  the  sanction  which  connects  not  only  man  with  man,  but  with 
everything  which  exists.      We  are  born  into  the  world,  and  there 
is  something  within  us,  which  from  the  instant  that  we  live,  more 
and  more  thirsts  after  Its  likeness.      It  is  probably  in  corres- 
pondence with  this  law  that  the  infant  drains  milk  from  the  bosom 
of  its  mother;     this  propensity  develops  itself  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nature.      We  dimly  see  within  our  intellectual  nature, 
a  miniature  as  it  were  of  our  entire  self,  yet  deprived  of  all 
that  we  condemn  or  despise,  the  ideal  prototype  of  every  thing 
excellent  and  lovely  that  we  are  capable  of  conceiving  as  belong- 
ing to  the  nature  of  man.      Not  only  the  portrait  of  our  external 
being,  but  an  assemblage  of  the  minutest  particles  of  which  our 
nature  is  composed:     a  mirror  whose  surface  reflects  only  the 
forms  of  purity  and  brightness :     a  soul  within  our  own  soul  that 
describes  a  circle  aroung  its  proper  Paradise,  which  pain  and  sor- 
row  and  evil  dare  not  overleap.      To  this  we  eagerly  refer  all 
sensations  thirsting  that  they  should  resemble  and  correspond  with 
it.      The  discovery  of  its  antitype;     the  meeting  with  an  under- 
standing capable  of  clearly  estimating  our  own;    an  imagination 
which  should  enter  into  and  seize  upon  the  subtle  and  delicate  pe- 
culiarities which  we  have  delighted  to  cherish  and  unfold  in  se- 
cret, with  a  frame,  whose  nerves,  like  one  chord  of  two  exquisite 
lyres,  strung  to  the  accompaniment  of  one  delightful  voice,  vi- 
brate  with  the  vibrations  of  our  own;     and  a  combination  of  all 
these  in  such  proportion  as  the  type  within  demands:     this  is  the 
invisible  and  unattainable  point  to  which  Love  tends;     and  to  at- 
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tain  which,  it  urges  forth  the  powers  of  man  to  arrest  the  faint- 
est shadow  of  that,  without  the  possession  of  which,  there  is  no 
rest  nor  respite  to  the  heart  over  which  it  rules.      Kence  in  sol- 
itude, or  that  deserted  state  when  we  are  surrounded  by  human  be- 
ings and  yet  they  sympathize  not  with  us,  we  love  the  flowers,  the 
grass,  the  water,  and  the  sky.      In  the  motion  of  the  very  leaves 
of  spring,  in  the  blue  air,  there  is  then  found  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  our  heart.      There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless 
wind,  and  a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks  and  the  rustling  of  the 
reeds  beside  them,  which  by  their  inconceivable  relation  to  some- 
thing within  the  soul  awaken  the  spirits  -to  dance  of  breathless 
rapture,  and  bring  tears  of  mysterious  tenderness  to  the  eyes, 
like  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  success,  or  the  voice  of  one  be- 
loved singing  to  you  alone.       Sterne  say3  that  if  he  were  in  a 
desert  he  would  love  some  cypress.     So  soon  as'  this  want  of  power 
is  dead,  man  becomes  a  living  sepulchre  of  himself,  and  what  yet 

survives  is  the  mere  husk  of  what  once  he  was." 

(Shepherd,  Vol.1,  pp. 435-38) 

A  third  fragment  dealing  with  love  is  Prince  Athanase .      According  to 

Mrs.  Shelley  this  fragment  was  first  entitled  Pandemos  and  Urania. 

It  wa3  to  be  a  tale  of  a  man's  seeking  a  woman  embodying  his  ideal  of 

love  and  beauty,  and  of  his  being  betrayed  into  an  earthly  love.  The 

idea  evidently  comes  from  Pausaniu3. 

The  sixth  fragment  of  Prince  Athanase  might  well  have  been  spoken  by 

Agathon  at  the  Banquet . 

"Thou  are  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  is  all 
"We  can  desire,  0  Love!    and  happy  souls, 
"Ere  from  they  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall, 
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"Catch  thee,  and  feed  from  their  overflowing  bowls 
"Thousands  who  thirst  for  thine  ambrosial  dew; 
"Thou  ar£"  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  rolls 

"Investeth  it;     and  when  the  heavens  are  blue 
"Thou  fillest  them;    and  when  the  earth  is  fair 
"The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  imbue 

"Its  deserts  and  its  mountains,  till  they  wear 
"Beauty  like  some  light  robe;-  thou  ever  soarest 
"Among  the  towers  of  men,  and  as  soft  air 

"On  spring  which  moves  the  unawakened  forest, 

"Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and  bleak, 

"Thou  floatest  among  men;     and  aye  implorest." 

Intellectual  love  for  ideal  beauty  is  the  sort  of  love  with  whi& 

Plato' 3  name  is  usually  associated.      Shelley  celebrates  this  kind  of 

love  and  this  kind  of  beauty  in  his  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty. 

I 

"The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 

"Floats  though  unseen  among  us,  visiting 

"This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wing 

"As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower, - 

"Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  mountain  shower, 

"It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 

"Each  human  heart  and  countenance; 

"Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, - 

"Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, - 
"Like  memory  of  music  fled,- 

"Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
"Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery." 
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"Love,  Hope,  and  self-esteem,  like  clouds  depart 
"And  come,  for  some  uncertain  moments  lent. 
"Man  were,  immortal,  and  omnipotent, 
"Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  a3  thou  art, 
"Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  state  within  hi3  hear 
"Thou  messenger  of  sympathies, 
"That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers'  eyes- 
"Thou  that  to  human  thought  art  nourishment, 
"Like  darkness  to  a  dying  flame  I 
"Depart  not  as  thy  shadow  came, 
"Depart  not-lest  thy  grave  should  be, 
"Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality. 

V 

"While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 

"Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  ruin, 

"And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 

"Hope3  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead. 

"I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  is  fed 

"I  was  not  heard  -  I  saw  them  not  - 

"When  musing  deeply  on  the  lot 

"Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 
"All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 
"News  of  birds  and  blossoming, - 
"Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me; 
"I  shrieked,  and  elapsed  my  hands  in  ecstasy  ! 

VI 

"I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

"To  thee  and  thine  -  have  I  not  kept  the  vow? 
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"With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
"I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
"Each  from  his  voiceless  grave:     they  have  in  visioned 
bowers 

"Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 
"Outmatched  with  me  the  envious  night  - 
"They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow 
"Unlinked  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free 
"This  world  from  its  dark  slavery, 
"That  thou  -  0  awful  Loveliness, 

"Wouldst  give  what  e'er  these  words  cannot  express." 
In  the  same  spirit  is  The  Zucca; 

I 

"Summer  was  dead  and  Autumn  wa3  expiring, 
"And  infant  winter  laughed  upon  the  land 
"All  cloudlessly  and  cold;     when  I,  desiring 
"More  in  this  world  than  any  understand, 
"Wept  o'er  the  beauty,  which  like  sea  retiring, 
"Had  left  the  earth  bare  as  the  wave-worn  sand 
"Of  my  lone  heart,  and  o'er  the  grass  and  flowers 
"Pale  for  the  falsehood  of  the  flattering  Hours. 

II 

"Summer  wa3  dead,  but  I  yet  lived  to  weep 
"The  instability  of  all  but  weeping; 
"And  on  the  Earth  lulled  in  her  winter  sleep 
"I  woke,  and  envied  her  as  she  wa3  sleeping. 
"Too  happy  Earth  I    over  they  face  shall  creep 
"The  wakening  vernal  airs,  until  thou,  leaping 


"From  unremembered  dreams  shalt  see 
"No  death  divide  thy  immortality. 

Ill 

"I  loved — Oh,  no,  I  mean  not  one  of  ye, 
"Or  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 
"As  human  heart  to  human  heart  may  be;- 
" I  loved,  I  know  not  what — but  this  low  sphere 
"And  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  thee, 
"Thou  whom,  seen  nowhere,  I  feel  everywhere. 
"From  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all  that  in  them  are, 
"Veiled  art  thou,  like  a  star. 

IV 

"By  Heaven  and  Earth,  from  all  whose  shapes 

thou  f lowest, 
"Neither  to  be  contained,  delayed,  nor  hidden; 
"Making  divine  the  loftiest  and  the  lowest, 
"When  for  a  moment  thou  art  not  forbidden 
"To  live  within  the  life  which  thou  bestowest, 
"And  leaving  noblest  things  vacant  and  chidden, 
"Cold  as  a  corpse  after  the  spirit's  flight, 
"Blank  as  the  sun  after  the  birth  of  night. 

V 

"In  winds,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  all  things 
common, 

"In  music  and  the  sweet  unconscious  tone 
"Of  animals,  and  voices  which  are  human, 
"Meant  to  express  some  feelings  of  their  own; 
"In  the  soft  motions  and  rare  smile  of  woman, 
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"In  flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the 

grass  fresh-shown, 
"Or  dying  in  the  autumn,  I  the  most 
"Adore  thee  present  or  lament  thee  lost." 
Shelley  and  his  heroes  have  a  way  of  forgetting  that  this  low 
sphere  and  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  the  complete  embodiment 
of  ideal  beauty.      Alastor  sets  out  to  find  ideal  beauty  embodied  in 
a  woman.      He  has  a  vision  of  her, 

"Her  voice  wa3  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
"Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;     its  music  long, 
"Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes  held 
"His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  a  web 
"Of  many  coloured  woof  and  shifting  hues. 
"Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme, 
"And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty, 
"Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poe3y, 
"Herself  a  poet . " 

(Line3  153-161) 

He  never  finds  her,  however,  and 

"blasted  by  his  disappointment,  he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave." 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  illustrates  again  Shelley's  ideal  beauty  em- 
bodied in  the  form  of  a  woman.      Stanza  XII  read3  as  follows: 
"For  she  was  beautiful — her  beauty  made 
"The  bright  world  dim,  and  everything  beside 
"Seemed  like  the  fleeting  image  of  a  shade. 
"Ho  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide, 
"Which  to  her  looks  had  ever  been  betrayed, 
"On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide, 
"On  any  hope  within  the  circling  skies, 
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"But  on  her  form,  and  in  her  inmost  eyes." 
As  Plato '3  ideal  beauty  without  diminution  and  without  increase,  or 
any  other  change,  is  imparted  to  the  ever  growing  and  perishing  beau- 
ties of  all  other  things,  so  the  Witch  of  Atlas  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  beauty  and  love  of  the  world.      There  is  a  third  conception  of 
love  in  the  Witch  of  Atlas  which  can  not  be  directly  attributed  to 
Plato,  but  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  his  v/ritings  by  one  of  mysti- 
cal inclinations.      The  idea  of  being  made  one  with  ideal  beauty,  al- 
though suggested  by  the  speeches  of  Aristophanes  and  Socrate3  is  not 
definitely  expressed.      Shelley  is  fond  of  this  idea  of  union.  The 
Witch  of  Atlas 

"had  a  charm  of  strange  device, 
"Which  murmured  on  mute  lips  with  tender  tone, 
"Could  make  that  spirit  mingle  with  her  own." 
Epipsychidion  so  well  expresses  a  variety  of  Platonic  ideas  con- 
cerning love  that  I  analyze  it  in  considerable  detail.  The 

"absolute,  separate,  simple  and  everlasting  beauty  which  without 
diminution  and  without  increase,  or  any  change,  is  imparted  to  the 
growing  and  perishing  beauties  of  all  other  things",  evidently 
seems  to  Shelley  to  exist  in  a  concentrated  degree  in  Emily.      He  ad- 
dresses her  as  follows; 

"Seraph  of  Heaven!    too  gentle  to  be  human, 
"Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  woman 
"All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
"Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality! 
"Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  Curse  ! 
"Veiled  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe  ! 
"Thou  moon  beyond  the  clouds  !    Thou  living  Form 
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"Among  the  Dead  I    Tnou  Star  above  the  btorm  I 

"Thou  v/onder,  and  thou  Beauty  and  thou  Terror! 

"Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art  !    Thou  Mirror 

"In  whom,  as  in  the  splendour  of  the  Sun 

"All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gazes t  on." 

From  lines 

75  to  122  he  again  attempts  to  describe  this  "beam  of 

eternity" . 

This  description  ends  with: 

"See  where  she  stands  I    a  mortal  shape  indeed 

"With  love  and  life  and  light  and  deity, 

"And  motion  which  may  change  but  cannot  die, 

"An  image  of  some  bright  Eternity; 

"A  shadow  of  some  golden  dream;    a  Splendour 

"Leaving  the  third  sphere  pilotless;     a  tender 

"Reflection  of  the  eternal  Moon  of  Love 

"Under  whose  motions  life's  dull  billows  move; 

"A  Metaphor  of  Spring  and  Youth  and  Morning; 

"A  Vision  like  incarnate  April,  warning, 

"With  smiles  and  tears,  Frost  the  Anatomy, 

"Into  his  summer  grave." 

By  and  by  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beau- 

ty  Shelley 

tells  of  his  early  love  of  heavenly  beauty  a3  shown  in 

her  earthly 

forms . 

"Therew&s  a  Being  whom  my  spirit  oft 

"Met  on  its  visioned  wanderings,  far  aloft, 

"In  the  clear  golden  prime  of  my  youth's  dawn, 

"Upon  the  fairy  isles  of  sunny  lawn, 

"Amid  the  enchanted  mountains,  and  the  caves 

"Of  divine  sleep,  and  on  the  air-like  waves 

"Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremulous  floor 
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"Paved  her  light  steps;     on  an  imagined  shore, 

"Under  the  gray  beak  of  some  promontory 

"She  met  me  robed  in  such  exceeding  glory 

"That  I  behela  her  not.      In  solitudes 

"Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  whispering  woods, 

"And  from  the  fountains ,  and  the  odours  deep 

"Of  flowers,  which  like  lips  murmuring  in  their 

sleep 

"Of  the  sweet  kisses  that  had  lulled  them 

there, 

"Breathed  but  of  her  to  the  enamoured  air: 

"And  from  the  breezes  whether  low  or  loud, 

"And  froTv  the  rain  of  every  passing  cloud, 

"And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-birds, 

"And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.     In  the  words 

"Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance,  in  form, 

"Sound,  colour — in  whatever  checks  that  Storm 

"Which  with  the  shattered  present  chokes  the  past; 

"And  in  that  best  philosophy,  whose  taste 

"Makes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  a  doom 

"As  glorious  as  a  fiery  martyrdom; 

"Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth." 

( 190-316 ) 

Farther 

on  Shelley  speaks  of  this  Being  as  the 

vei 

led  Divinity,  the  world  of  thoughts  that  worshipped  her". 

Nevertheless  he  expects  to  find  her,  quite  contrary  to  Platonic  teach- 

ing, completely  embodied  in  earthly  form.      He  is  deceived  by  the  Fan- 

demian 

deity  which  Pausanius  describes. 

"The re, -One  whose  voice  was  venomed  melody 
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"Sate  by  a  well,  under  blue  night  shade  bovvers; 
"The  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  like 

faint  flowers , 
"Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison,-  flame 
"Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came, 
"And  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 
"A  killing  air,  which  pierced  like  honey-dew 
"Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  lay 
"Upon  its  leaves;    until  as  hair  grown  gray 
"O'er  a  young  brow,  they  bid  its  unblown  prime 
"With  ruins  of  unseasonable  time." 

(Line3  256-366) 

length  he  beholds  the  vision  of  absolute  beauty  incarnate  in  Emily. 
"At  length,  into  the  obscure  Forest  came 
"The  Vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and  silence. 
"Athwart  that  wintry  wilderness  of  thorns 
"Flashed  from  her  motion  splendour  like  the  Morn's, 
"And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
"Through  the  gray  earth  and  branches  bare  and  dead; 
"So  that  the  way  was  paved,  and  roofed  above 
"With  flowers  as  soft  as  thoughts  of  budding  love, 
"And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 
"Like  light,-  all  other  sounds  were  penetrated 
"By  the  small,  still  sweet  spirit  of  that  sound, 
"So  that  the  savage  winds  hung  mute  around; 
"And  odours  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  the  hair 
"Dissolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  frore  air: 
"Soft  as  the  Incarnation  of  the  Sun, 
"When  light  is  changed  to  love,  this  glorious  One 
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"Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay, 
"And  called  my  Spirit,  and  the  dreaming  day 
"Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dreamed  below 
"As  smoke  by  fire,  and  in  her  beauty's  glow 
"I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
"Was  penetrating  me  with  living  light: 
"I  knew  it  was  the  Vision  veiled  from  me 
"So  many  years  -  that  it  was  Emily." 

(331-344) 

Besides  these  Platonic  ideas  of  the  Pandemian  love,  of  the  reality  of 
abstract  beauty,  of  the  manifestation  of  ideal  beauty  in  forms  of 
earthly  loveliness,  and  the  Sheileyan  conception  of  ideal  beauty  com- 
pletely incarnate  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  this  poem  contains  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Platonic  conception  that  the  soul  may  rise  from 
a  contemplation  of  various  forms  of  earthly  beauty  to  a  knowledge  of 
true  beauty,  into  a  sort  of  advocacy  of  free  love.      Shelley  says: 
"I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect, 
"Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
"Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend, 
"And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise  commend 
"To  cold  oblivion,  though  it  is  the  code 
"Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
"Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread, 
"Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
"By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world,  and  so 
"With  one  chained  friend,  perhaps  a  jealous  foe, 
"The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go. 

"True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 
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"That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 

"Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright 

"Gazing  on  many  truths;  ----- 

_____  narrow 
"The  heart  that  loves,  the  brain  that  contemplates, 
"The  life  that  wears,  the  spirit  that  creates 
"One  object,  and  one  to  nr.,  and  builds  thereby 
"A  sepulchre  for  its  eternity." 

(Lines  149-173) 

The  fifth  idea  expressed  concerning  love  is  that  favorite  of  Shelley, 
union  of  the  loved  with  the  beloved.      The  poet  says  to  Emily: 
"I  am  not  thine:     I  am  a  part  of  thee." 

(Line  53) 

Farther  on  he  observes: 

"The  spirit  of  the  worm  beneath  the  sod 

"In  love  and  worship,  blends  itself  with  God." 

(Lines  128-139) 

.When  he  pictures  the  life  he  will  have  with  Emily  (who  now  seems 
to  have  returned  to  a  "divine  beam"  of  ideal  beauty  instead  .ofA  ideal 
beauty  incarnate)  on  the  beautiful  island  to  which  he  invites  her,  he 
writes  as  follows: 

"We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 
"Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh!    Wheref oretwo? 
"One  passion  in  twin  hearts,  which  grows  and  grew, 
"Till  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame, 
"Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same, 
"Touch  mingle,  are  transf iguredl;     ever  still 
"Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable: 
"In  one  another's  substance  finding  food 
"Like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  un imbued 
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"To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser  prey, 
"Which  point  to  heaven  and  cannot  pass  away." 
Even  more  interesting  than  the  unraveling  of  Platonic  ideas  knit 
into  Epipsychidion  is  the  disentangling  of  the  threads  of  Platonic 
love  in  Prometheus  Unbound .       In  her  note  to  the  poem  Mrs.  Shelley 
says , 

"Through  the  whole  poets  there  reigns  a  sort  of  calm  and  holy  spir- 
it of  love;     it  soothes  the  tortured,  and  is  hope  to  the  expectant, 
till  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  and  Love  untainted  by  any  evil,  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  world".      The  soft  and  flexile  characteristic  of 
love  mentioned  by  the  poet  Agathon  is  twice  utilized  by  the  English 
writer.      Panthea  describes  her  dream  in  which  the  immortal  shape  of 
Prometheus  was  shadowed  o'er  by  love, 

"which  from  his  soft 
"And  flowing  limbs, 

"And  passion-parted  lips,  and  keen,  faint  eyes, 

"Steamed  forth  like  vaporous  fire;     an  atmosxjhere 

"Which  wrapped  me  in  its  all-dissolving  power, 

"As  the  warm  aether  of  the  morning  sun 

""raps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wandering  dew", 

(Act  II,  Scene  I,  lines  73-78) 

When  Love  becomes  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  the  Spirit  of  the  Eour  de- 
scribes her  conquest  in  this  way: 

"The  impalpable  thin  air 
"And  the  all-circling  sunlight  were  transformed, 
"As  if  the  sense  of  love  dissolved  in  them 

"Had  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  world." 

(Act  III,  Scene  IV,  100-104) 

The  sovereignty  of  Love  is  definitely  stated. 
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"For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 

"On  the  revolving  world?    What  to  bid  speak 

"Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance,  and  Change?    To  these 

"All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love." 

(Act  II,  Scene  IV,  117-130 

In  this  poem  Asia  at  times  seems  to  be  the  Spirit  of  heavenly  beauty^ 

or  love.      Panthea  says  to  her: 

"I  dare  not  look  on  thee; 
"I  feel  but  3ee  thee  not.      I  scarce  endure 
"The  radiance  of  thy  beauty.     Some  good  change 
"Is  working  in  the  elements , which  suffer 
"Thy    presence  thus  unveiled.     The  Nereids  tell 
"That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyaline 
"Was  cloven  at  thine  uprise,  and  thou  didst  stand 
"Within  a  veined  shell,  which  floated  on 
"Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  sea, 
"Among  the  Aegean  isles,  and  by  the  shores 
"Which  bear  thy  name;    love,  like  the  atmosphere 
"Of  the  sun's  fire  filling  the  living  world, 
"Burst  from  thee,  and  illumined  earth  and  heaven 
"And  the  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 
"And  all  that  dwells  within  them;     till  grief  cast 
"Eclipse  upon  the  soul  from  which  it  came: 
"Such  are  thou  now;    nor  is  it  I  alone, 
"Thy  sister,  thy  companion,  thine  own  chosen  one, 
"But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy  sympathy. 
"Eearest  thou  not  sounds  i1  the  air  which  speak 
the  love 

"Of  all  articulate,  beings?    Feelest  thou  not 


"The  inanimate  winds  enamoured  of  thee,  List  !" 

(Act  II,  Scene  V,  16-37) 

At  other  times  she  seems  only  to  be  a  "beam  of  the  eternal" .  When 

Prometheus  addresses  her  he  says: 

"Asia,  thou  light  of  life, 

"Shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld:" 

(Act  III,  Scene  III,  6-7) 
In  this  same  speech  Prometheus  refers  to  the  Socratic  definition  of 
love;  the  desire  of  generation  in  beauty;     for  the  true  philosopher, 
generation  of  ideas. 

"And  lovely  apparitions,  dim  at  first, 
"Then  radiant  as  the  mind,  arising  bright 
"From  the  embrace  of  beauty  (whence  the  forms 
"Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms)  casts  on  them 
"The  gathered  rays  which  are  reality  - 
"Shall  visit  us,  the  progeny  immortal 
"Of  Painting,  Sculpture  and  rapt  Poesy, 
"And  arts,  though  unimagined,  yet  to  be. 
"The  wandering  voices  and  the  shadows  these 
"Of  all  that  man  becomes,  the  mediators 
"Of  that  best  worship  love,  by  him  and  us 
"Given  and  returned;     swift  shapes  and  sounds 
which  grow 

"Mere  fair  and  soft  as  man  grows  wise  and  kind, 

"And,  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  fall." 

(Act  III,  Scene  III,  49-68) 

The  third  act  ends  with  the  p£e»Tof  love  on  earth.       In  the  fourth 

act  the  whole  universe  celebrates  love.      The  moon  and  the  earth  sing 

lyrics  of  love.      The  best  of  these  seem  to  me  to  be  the  song  of 

earth  and  the  song  of  the  moon,  which  I  quote  below: 
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"The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madness, 

"The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting  gladness, 

"The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined: 

"Ha!     Ha!     the  animation  of  delight 

,,,,Thich  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  light, 

"And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its  own  wind." 

(Act  IV,  319-324) 

"Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know 

"Green  stalks  burst  forth,  and  bright  flowers  grow, 

"And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move: 

"Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air, 

"Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there, 

"Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of: 

" 'Tis  love,  all  love!" 

'  (Act  IV,  362-369) 

Adonais ,  like  Prometheus  Unbound, "requires  a  mind  as  subtle  and 
penetrating  as  Shelley's  own  to  understand  the  mystic  meanings  scat- 
tered throughout  the  poem".      As  in  Prometheus  Unbound  .  however, 
these  mystic  meanings  become  more  nearly  clear  to  a  less  subtle  and 
penetrating  mind  if  the  reader  remembers  the  contents  of  the  Sympos- 
ium and  then  allows  for  the  variations  necessarily  added  by  a  mind 
filled  by  wide  reading, and  an  imagination  as  airy  as  Shelley's. 
Urania  is  summoned  to  weep  for  Adonais .      As  in  Prince  Athanase  and 
Alastor ,  the  poet  confuses  Pausanius 's love  of  the  beautiful. in  the 
human  body  with  the  Socratic  love  of  ideal  beauty.      Urania  is  first 
personified  and  later  is  in  accordance  with  Socratic  essence.  With 
these  conceptions  appears  that  of  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  love 
expressed  by  Agathon. 
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"Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 

"Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone,  and  steel, 

It    A           4       4                                4                       ■                          4      •   m            i               4                                                   i                _  ^ 

"And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 

"Yielding  not^woundea  the  invisible 

II  T"\        ^                               f4       4                          i                   4                     _pt                j                4                           ■                       i    4                                _  T  T 

"Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell: 

If     A            JS          4                    1                4           1                                                                              J           J    4       _                  ^        1                                                                4_                                _1    4                             1  * 

"And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  than  they, 

II  T""\             _l        J_  4                                 j         J4                             4                                                                        t     n  «4 

"Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 

II  TIT4                                                                 4        4      "1                 J               ^      *   1                   l_  4                                                          1                                     _     f**        4  jf  _ 

"i nose  sacrea  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 

"Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way." 

(Adonais  XXIV) 

Tne 

Socratic 

ideal  beauty  is  expressed  m  stanza  aIV  of  Adonais. 

"That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 

"That  Beauty  m  which  all  things  work  and  move, 

"That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  curse 

"Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 

II  41 •          4             1    4                              4             I    4                              4                              4              •                      1      —                   4  ^ 

"Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 

II  T"*>                                                     -34                         J                          4                           _1_4                           4                •  4 

"By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 

It  T" 1                                 4             •         T       »                                4    •                                                            4                                             ■  ^ 

"Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  «re  mirrors  of 

11  mi             c*  •                &                  4     •       4             ^*»i4»            1  ^ 

"The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;    now  beams  on  me, 

"Consuming  tne  last  clouds  of  cola  mortality." 

If  the  Socratic  expedition  of  absolute  beauty,  good»and  wisdom  be 

kept 

in  mind, 

and  the  theory  that  without  diminution  this  is  imparted 

to  the  ever-growing  and  perishing  beauties  of  all  other  things,  it  is 

not 

difficult 

to  understand  the  lines  in  stanza  XXXVIII, 

"but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 

"Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 

"A  portion  of  the  Eternal  which  must  glow 

"Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same," 

and 

stanze  XLII  where  Nature  is  identified  with  absolute  beauty: 
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"He  is  made  one  with  Nature:     there  is  heard 
"Kis  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
"Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 
"He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
"In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
"Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
"fhich  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own 
"Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied  love, 
"Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above." 
The  comparison  of  the  utterances  of  Plato  and  Shelley  concerning 
beauty  and  love  leads  naturally  to  a  comparison  of  their  ideas  of 
woman's  position  in  society  and  of  their  ideals  of  marriage.  Plato 
seems  not  to  have  much  respect  for  women.      In  the  Symposium .  he 
places  the  affection  of  a  man  for  a  man  on  a  much  nobler  basis  than 
that  of  a  man  for  a  woman.      In  the  quotation  which  I  gave  from  the 
Timaeus  he  says  that  the  souls  of  men  who  were  cowards  in  their  form- 


er existence  or  had  led  unrighteous  lives  inhabit  the  bodies  of  women 
in  their  present.       In  the  Republic .  however,  he  seems  conscious  that 
there  are  possibilities  in  women  which  should  be  developed  and  util- 
ized for  the  state.      Socrates  and  Glaucon  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  though  in  the  art  of  weaving  and  the  management  of  pancakes  and 
preserves  womankind  really  appear  to  be  superior  to  man,  in  general 
women  possess  the  same  gifts  as  men,  only  in  an  inferior  degree: 
"If  so,  my  friend,  I  said,"  Socrates  is  speaking,  "there  is  no 
special  faculty  of  administration  in  a  state  which  a  woman  has 
because  she  is  a  woman,  or  which  a  man  has  by  virtue  of  his  sex, 
but  the  gifts  of  nature  are  alike  diffused  in  both;     all  the  pur- 
suits of  men  are  the  pursuits  of  women  also,  but  in  all  of  them 
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a  woman  is  inferior  to  man." 

(Republic ,  V,  455:     Jowett :  Vol. Ill ,p . 148 

Socrates  and  Glqucon  decide  that  the  same  education  that  makes  a  man 

a  good  guardian  of  the  state  will  make  a  woman  a  good  guardian.  So 

women  are  to  be  educated  as  men  and  perform  the  same  duties,  except 

that  they  shall  be  given  lighter  work. 

Having  prescribed  these  duties  to  women,  Socrates  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage.      The  state  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than  the 
individual.      The  state  needs  healthy  offspring  of  the  healthiest  men 
mated  with  the  healthiest  women.      To  secure  these  numerous  healthy 
offspring  he  would  do  away  with  family  life  and  conjugal  ties.  There 
will  be  certain  festivals  at  which  a  certain  number  of  weddings  will 
be  allowed,  the  number  to  be  determined  by  the  present  number  of  the 
population.      At  these  festivals  the  best  and  bravest  youths  will  be 
given  the  best  specimens  of  the  women  as  wives,  and  the  inferior  men 
will  be  giver:  the  inferior  women, 

"The  proper  officers  will  take  the  offspring  of  the  good  parents 
to  the  pen  or  fold,  and  there  they  will  deposit  them  with  certain 
nurses  who  dwell  in  a  separate  quarter;    but  the  offspring  of  the 
inferior, or  of  the  better  when  they  chance  to  be  deformed,  will 

be  put  away  in  some  mysterious,  unknown  place  as  they  should  be." 

(Republic   ,  V,  460:     Jowett , Vol . Ill ,p . 154 

Nowhere  does  Shelley  speak  of  the  inferiority  of  womankind.  He 

does  feel,  however,  that  women  are  oppressed  and  held  in  a  condition 

of  slavery.      Plato  teaches  woman's  duties;     Shelley  teaches  woman's 

emancipation.       In  The  Revolt  of  Islam ,  Cythna  says: 

"Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave? 

"Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this  boundless  air, 

"To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  gravel 
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"Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemned  to  bear 

"Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 

"To  trample  their  oppressors?     In  their  home 

"Among  their  babies,  thou  knowest  a  curse  would  wear 

"The  shape  of  woman  -  hoary  Crime  would  come 

"Behind,  and  Fraud  rebuild  Religion's  tottering  throne." 

(Canto  II,  Stanza  XXXVII 

Later  on  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam  the  Hermit  is  relating  to  Laon  the 

success  of  this  reformer  Cythna,  who  is  surrounded  by  wild-eyed  women 

thronging  her  path. 

"Thus  she  doth  equal  laws  and  justice  teach 

"To  woman,  outraged  and  polluted  long; 

"Gathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  reach 

"For  those  fair  hands  new  free,  while  armed  wrong 

"Trembles  before  her  look,  though  it  be  strong; 

"Thousands  thus  dwell  be3ide  her,  virgins  bright, 

"And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately  throng!" 

(Canto  IV,  Stanza  XX) 

Shelley's  heroine  seems  quite  capable  of  performing  the  military  du- 
ties which  Plato  demands  of  the  female  guardians  of  his  state.  Sure- 
ly if,  in  the  midst  of  battle,  Cythna  should  come  with  reinless  speed 
on  a  black  Tartarian  horse  of  giant  frame,  trampling  over  the  dead 
while  the  living  bleed  beneath  the  hoofs  of  that  tremendous  steed, 
and  should  say,  "Mount,  -Socrates!",  like  Laon,  the  philosopher  would 
rapidly  obey.      In  Prometheus  Unbound  Shelley  gives  a  less  militant 
picture  of  woman  freed  from  "custom's  evil  taint". 

"And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and  kind 

"As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 

"On  the  wide  earth,  past;  gentle  radiant  forms, 

 .  


"Froir.  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure; 

"Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think, 

"Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  feel, 

"And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared  not  he, 

"Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven;     nor  pride, 

"Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame, 

"The  bitterest  of  these  drops  of  treasured  gall, 

"Spoilt  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe,  love." 

(Act  III,  Scene  IV,  153-163) 

The  poet  is,  however,  able  to  find  a  number  of  women  admirable  enough 
to  celebrate  as  "sisters  of  his  soul".      He  writes  to  Elizabeth 
Hitchener  on  October  18,  1811,  as  follows: 

"My  dearest  friend  (for  I  will  call  you  so)  you  who  under- 
stand my  motives  to  action,  which  I  flatter  myself,  unionize  with 
your  own,  you  who  can  contemn  the  world's  prejudices,  whose  views 
are  mine,  I  will  dare  to  say  I  love ;     nor  do  I  risk  the  possibil- 
ity of  that  degrading  and  contemptible  interpretation  of  this 
sacred  word,  nor  do  I  risk  the  supposition  that  the  lump  of  or- 
ganized matter  which  enshrines  thy  soul  excites  the  love  which 
that  soul  alone  dare  claim  -----    Henceforth  will 
I  be  yours — yours  v/ith  truth,  sincerity,  and  unreserve.      Not  a 
thought  shall  arise  which  shall  not  seek  its  response  in  your 
bosom,  not  a  motive  of  action  shall  be  unenwafted  by  your  cooler 
reason.      _____      i  love  you  more  than  any  rela- 
tion.     I  profess  you  are  the  3ister  of  my  soul,  its  dearest 
si3ter,  and  I  think  the  component  parts  of  that  soul  must  undergo 

complete  dissolution  before  its  sympathies  can  perish." 

(Ingpen,  81) 

In  the  dedication  to  Harriet  of  the  1813  edition  of  Queen  Map  are  the 
following  lines : 


"Whose  is  the  love  that  gleaming  through  the  world, 

"Wards  off  the  poisonous  arrow  of  its  scorn? 

Those  is  the  warm  and  partial  praise, 

"Virtue's  most  sweet  reward? 

"Beneath  whose  locks  did  my  reviving  soul 

"Ripen  in  truth  and  virtuous  daring  grow? 

"Whose  eyes  have  I  gazed  fondly  on, 

"And  loved  mankind  the  more? 

"Harriet  on  thine:     thou  wert  my  purer  mind: 
"Thou. wert  the  inspiration  of  my  song; 
"Thine  are  these  early  voiding  flowers, 
"Though  garlanded  by  me  . 

"Then  press  into  thy  breast  this  pledge  of  love; 
"And  know,  though  time  may  change  and  years  may  roll, 
"Each  floweret  gathered  in  my  heart 
"It  consecrates  to  thee." 
In  the  Dedication  to  The  Revolt  of  Islam .written  in  1817,  the  poet 
commends  Mary  who  in  her  young  wisdom  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twain 
the  mortal  chain  of  Custom.      Of  her  he  writes: 

"And  what  art  thou?    I  know,  but  dare  not  speak: 
"Time  may  interpret  to  his  silent  years. 
"Yet  in  the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek, 
"And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  wears, 
"And  in  thy    sweetest  smiles  and  in  thy  tears, 
"And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
"Is  whispered,  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears: 
"And  through  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy  soul  I  see 
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"A  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning  eternally." 
To  Emily,  his"heart's  sister"  in  1821,  he  addressed  the  famous  Epi- 
psychidion.      The  poet  seemed  particularly  susceptible  to  the  beauty 
of  the  beam  of  the  Eternal  as  manifested  in  the  form  of  woman.  His 
adoration  of  the  divine  in  woman  is  well  expressed  in  the  second 
stanza  of  the  poem,  beginning  "One  word  is  too  often  profaned." 
"I  can  not  give  what  men  call  love, 
"But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
"The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 
"And  the  heavens  reject  not,- 
"The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
"Of-  the  night  for  the  morrow 
"The  devotion  tc  something  afar 
"From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow?" 
Like  Plato  Shelley  gives  scant  respect  to  the  tie  of  marriage,  but 
whereas  Plato  would  have  free  love  in  his  Republic  because  he  thinks 
he  will  in  that  way  contribute  to  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  state, 
Shelley  is  only  indirectly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Hia  emphasis  is  upon  the  happiness  of  the  individual.      He  expresses 
himself  upon  the  subject  in  the  Notes  to  QjAejm  Mab. 

"Not  even  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  exempt  from  the  despot- 
ism of  positive  institution.      Law  pretends  even  to  govern  the 
indisciplinable  wanderings  of  passions,  to  put  fetters  on  the 
clearest  deductions  of  reason,  and,  by  appeals  to  the  will  to 
subdue  the  voluntary'  affections  of  our  nature.      Love  is  inevit- 
ably consequent  upon  the  perception  of  loveliness.      Love  withers 
under  constraint:     its  very  essence  is  liberty:     it  is  compatible 
neither  with  obedience,  jealousy,  nor  fear:     it  is  the  if  most  pure, 
perfect,  and  unlimited,  where  its  votaries  live  in  confidence, 
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equality,  and  unreserve. 

"How  lon?^  then  ought  the  sexual  connection  to  last?  What 
law  ought  to  specify  the  extent  of  the  grievances  which  should 
limit  its  duration?      A  husband  and  wife  ought  to  continue  so  long 
united  as  they  love  each  other:     any  law  which  should  bind  them 
to  cohabitation  for  one  moment  after  the  decay  of  their  affection 
would  be  a  most  intolerable  tyranny,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  tol- 
eration.     How  odious  a  judgment  should  that  law  be  considered 
which  should  make  the  ties  of  friendship  indissoluble,  in  spite 
of  the  caprices,  the  inconstancy,  the  fallibility,  and  capacity 
for  improvement  of  the  human  mind.      And  by  so  much  would  the  fet- 
ters of  love  be  heavier  and  more  unendurable  than  those  of  friend- 
ship, as  love  is  more  vehement  and  capricious,  more  dependent  on 
those  delicate  peculiarities  of  imagination,  and  less  capable  of 
reduction  to  the  ostensible  rnerit3  of  the  object." 

"The  present  system  of  constraint  does  no  more,  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  than  make  hypocrites  or  open  enemies.  Persons 
of  delicacy  and  virtue,  unhappily  united  to  one  whom  they  find  it 
impossible  to  love,  spend  the  loveliest  season  of  their  life  in 
unproductive  efforts  to  appear  otherwise  than  they  are,  for  the- 
sake  of  the  feelings  of  their  partner  or  the  welfare  of  their 
mutual  offspring:     those  of  less  generosity  and  refinement  openly 
avow  their  disappointment,  and  linger  out  the  remnant  of  that  un- 
ion, which  only  death  can  dissolve,  in  a  state  of  incurable  bick- 
ering and  hostility.      The  early  education  of  their  children  takes 
its  colour  from  the  squabbles  of  the  parents;     they  are  nursed  in 
a  systematic  school  of  ill-humour,  violence  and  falsehood.  Had 
they  been  suffered  to  part  at  the  moment  when  indifference  rend- 
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ered  their  union  irksome,  they  would  have  been  spared  many  years 
of  misery;     they  would  have  connected  themselves  more  suitably, 
and  would  have  found  that  happiness  in  the  society  of  more  con- 
genial partners  which  is  forever  denied  them  by  the  despotism  of 
marriage.      They  would  have  been  separately  useful  and  happy  mem- 
bers of  society,  who,  whilst  united,  were  miserable  and  rendered 
misanthropical  by  misery.      The  conviction  that  wedlock  is  indis- 
soluble holds  out  the  strongest  of  all  temptations  to  the  perverse 
they  indulge  without  restraint  in  acrimony,  and  all  the  little 
tyrannies  of  domestic  life,  when  they  know  that  their  victim  is 
without  appeal.      If  this  connection  were  put  on  a  rational  basis, 
each  would  be  assured  that  habitual  ill-temper  would  terminate  in 
separation  and  would  check  that  vicious  propensity." 

"That  which  will  result  from  the  abolition  of  marriage  will 
be  natural  and  right;    because  choice  and  change  will  be  exempted 
from  restraint . " 

The  last  resemblance  I  wish  to  note  between  the  thoughts  expres- 

are  those 

sed  by  the  writer  of  the  Republic  and  young  ShelleyAconcerning  the 
simple  life  which  the  true  lovers  of  wisdom  and  virtue  should  live^ 
and  the  community  of  property  which  all  the  members  of  society  3hould 
enjoy.      Socrates  describes  the  way  of  life  of  members  of  his  ideal 
3tate  a3  follows : 

"Let  us  then  consider,  first  of  all,  what  will  be  their  way  of 
life,  now  that  we  have  thus  established  them.      Till  they  not  pro- 
duce corn  and  wine,  and  clothes,  and  shoes,  and  build  houses  for 
themselves?      And  when  they  are  housed,  they  will  work,  in  summer, 
commonly  stripped  and  barefoot,  but  in  winter  substantially  clothec 
and  shod.      They  will  feed  on  barley  meal  and  flour  of  wheat,  bak- 
ing and  kneading  them,  making  noble  cakes  and  loaves;     these  they 
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will  serve  up  on  a  mat  of  reeds  or  on  clean  leavea,  themselves  re- 
clining the  while  upon  bed.3  strewn  with  yew  or  myrtle,      And  they 
and  their  children  will  feast,  drinking  of  the  wine  which  they 
have  made,  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads  and  hymning  the  praises 
of  the  gods,  in  happy  converse  with  one  another.      And  they  will 
take  care  that  their  families  do  not  exceed  their  means;  having 

an  eye  to  poverty  or  war." 

(Republic ,  II,  372:     Jowett,  Vol. Ill,  :.53) 

Glaucon  objects  to  thi3  sort  of  life.       It  would  do  only  for  pigs  and 

other  beast3.      Socrates  finally  consents  to  construct  a  state  where 

the  citizens  are  to  live  in  greater  luxury,  protesting,  however, 

"In  my  opinion  the  true  and  healthy  constitution  of  the  state  is 

the  one  which  I  have  described." 
In  other  parts  of  the  Republic  he  says  that  luxury  is  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease;    that  it  would  not  give  happiness  to  the  citizens;     that  it 
makes  men  cowards. 

The  community  of  property  to  be  required  of  the  guardians  of  the 

state/  Socrates  explains  in  the  following  manner: 

"In  the  first  place  none  of  them  3hould  have  any  property  of  his 
own  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary;    neither  should  they  have 
a  private  house  or  store  closed  against  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to 
enter;    their  provisions  should  be  only  3uch  as  are  required  by 
trained  warriors,  who  are  men  of  temperance  and  courage;  they 
should  agree  to  receive  from  the  citizens  a  fixed  rate  of  pay, 
enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  no  more;     and  they 
will  go  to  mess  and  live  together  like  soldiers  in  a  camp.  Gold 
and  silver  we  will  tell  them  that  they  have  from  God;     the  divin^ 
er  metal  is  within  them,  and  they  will  have  therefore  no  need  of 
the  dross  which  is  current  among  men,  and  ought  not  to  pollute 
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the  divine  "by  any  3uch  earthly  admixture;     for  that  commoner  metal 
has  been  the  source  of  many  unholy  deeds,  but  their  own  is  unde- 
filed.      And  they  alone  of  all  the  citizens  may  not  touch  or  hand- 
le silver  or  gold,  or  be  under  the  same  roof  with  them,  or  wear 
them,  or  drink  from  them.      And  this  will  be  their  salvation,  and 
they  will  be  the  saviours  of  the  State.     But  should  they  ever  ac- 
quire homes  or  lands  or  moneys  of  their  own,  they  will  become 
house  keepers  and  husbandmen  instead  of  guardians,  enemies  and  ty- 
rants instead  of  allies  of  the  other  citizens;    hating  and  being 
hated,  plotting  and  being  plotted  against,  they  will  pass  their 
whole  life  in  much  greater  terror  of  internal  than  of  external  en- 
emies, and  the  hour  of  ruin,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  State,  will  be  at  hand.      For  all  which  reasons  may  we  not  say 
that  thus  shall  our  state  be  ordered,  and  that  these  shall  be  the 
regulations  appointed  by  U3  for  our  guardians  concerning  their 

houses  and  all  other  matters?" 

(Republic ,  111,417:     Jowett,  Vol. Ill,  p. 106) 

Shelley  discusses  lujsury  and  community  of  property  in  the  frag- 
ment entitled  £ssay  on  Christianity.      In  this  essay,  under  the  di- 
vision headed  "Equality  of  Mankind",  the  young  free-thinker  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  simplicity  of  life  and  of  equality 
taught  by  Jesus  were  advocated  by  Plato,  Diogenes  and  all  just  and 
compassionate  minds  that  ever  speculated  on  the  social  nature  of  man. 
"With  all  those  who  are  truly  wise,  there  will  be  an  entire 
community,  not  only  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  also  of  external 
possessions.      -      --      --      --      --      --  -- 


Among  true  and  real  friends,  all  is  common;  and,  were  ignorance 
and  envy  and  superstition  banished  from  the  world,  all  mankind 
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would  be  friends.      The  only  perfect  and  genuine  republic  is  that 
which  comprehends  every  living  being." 

"Your  physical  wants  are  few,  whilst  those  of  your  mind  and 
heart  cannot  be  numbered  or  described,  from  their  multitude  and 
complication.      To  secure  the  gratification  of  the  former,  you 
have  made  yourselves  the  bond-slaves  of  each  other." 

"They  have  cultivated  these  meaner  7irants  to  so  great  an  ex- 
cess as  to  judge  nothing  so  valuable  or  desirable  (as)  what  re- 
lates to  their  gratification.      Hence  has  arisen  a  system  of  pas- 
sions which  loses  sight  of  the  end  it  would  attain.      Fame,  power, 
and  gold  are  loved  for  their  own  sakes — are  worshipped  with  a 
blind,  habitual  idolatry."  . 

"Meanwhile,  some  benefit  has  not  failed  to  flow  from  the  im- 
perfect attempts  which  have  been  made  tc  erect  a  system  of  equal 
rights  to  property  and  power  upon  the  basis  of  arbitrary  institu- 
tions.     They  have  undoubtedly,  in  every  case,  from  the  instabil- 
ity of  their  formation, failed.      Still,  they  constitute  a  record 
of  those  epochs  at  which  a  true  sense  of  justice  suggested  itself 
to  the  understanding  of  men,  so  that  they  consented  to  forego  all 
the  cherished  delights  of  luxury,  all  the  habitual  gratifications 
arising  out  of  the  possession  or  expectation  of  power,  all  the 
superstitions  with  which  the  accumulated  authority  of  ages  had 
made  them  dear  and  venerable.      They  are  so  many  trophies  erected 
in  the  enemy's  land,  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  progress  of  truth 
and  justice." 

(Shawcroes,  p. 107  ff.) 
The  Revolt  of  Islam  has  a  picture  of  a  state  of  liberty,  equality, and 
love . 

"Yet  need  was  none  for  rest  or  food  to  care, 
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"Even  though  that  multitude  was  passing  great, 
"Since  each  one  for  the  other  did  prepare 
"All  kindly  succour." 

(Canto  V,  Stanze  XX,  1891-1834) 
There  are  discernible,  then,  in  the  writings  of  the  English  poet 
who  read  Plato  from  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  until  his  death 
(l)  the  theory  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  poet;     (2)  the  expres- 
sion of  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  objects  of  sense  and  the 
eternal  existence  of  ideas;     (3)  fancies  concerning  pre-existence  of 
the  souljlearning  as  recollection,  and  the  migration  of  the  soul  from 
body  to  body;     (4)  various  Platonic  conceptions  of  beauty  and  love; 
(5)  convictions  in  regard  to  woman's  social  state  and  in  regard  to 
the  institution  of  marriage  related  to  those  expressed  by  Plato,  but 
differentiated  by  the  emphasizing  of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
state;     and  (S)  ideals  of  simplicity  in  life  and  community  of  pos- 
sessions similar  to  the  ideals  expressed  in  the  Republic . 

Ill 

Shelley,  the  Platonist 
Shelley's  intimate  contemporaries  often  connect  him  with  the  name 
of  Plato.      Hogg  has  several  entertaining  anecdotes  concerning  the  at- 
tempts of  this  idealist  to  apply  Platonic  teachings.       I  submit  one 
*ft  dealing  with  Shelley's  interest  in  pre-exi3tence  during  his  college 
days  : 

"One  Sunday  we  had  been  reading  Plato  together  so  diligently 
that  the  usual  hour  of  exercise  passed  away  unperceived:     we  sal- 
lied forth  hastily  to  take  the  air  for  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 
In  the  middle  of  Magdalen  Bridge  we  met  a  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  arm3,      Shelley  was  more  attentive  at  that  instant  to  our  con- 
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duct  in  a  life  that  was  past,  or  to  come,  than  to  a  decorous  regu- 
lation of  the  present,  according  to  the  established  usages  of 
society,  in  that  fleeting  moment  of  eternal  duration,  styled  the 
nineteenth  century.      With  abrupt  dexterity  he  caught  hold  of  the 
child.      The  mother,  who  might  well  fear  that  it  was  about  to  be 
thrown  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  into  the  sedgy  waters  be- 
low, held  it  fast  by  its  long  train. 

'Will  your  baby  tell  us  anything  about  pre-exi3tence ,  Madam,1 
he  asked,  in  a  piercing  voice,  and  with  a  wistful  look. 

The  mother  made  no  answer,  but  perceiving  Shelley's  object 
was  not  murderous,  but  altogether  harmless,  she  dismissed  her  ap- 
prehension, and  relaxed  her  hold, 

'Will  your  baby  tell  us  anything  about  pre-existence,  Madam, ' 
he  repeated,  with  unabated  earnestness. 

'He  can  not  speak,  Sir,'  said  the  mother  seriously. 

'Worse  and  worse,'  cried  Shelley,  with  an  air  of  deep  disap- 
pointment, shaking  his  long  hair  most  pathetically  about  his  young 
face;     'but  surely  the  babe  can  speak  if  he  will,  for  he  is  only 
a  few  weeks  old.      He  may  fancy  perhaps  that  he  cannot,  but  it  is 
only  a  silly  whim;    he  cannot  have  forgotten  entirely  the  use  of 
speech  in  so  short  a  time;     the  thing  is  absolutely  impossible.' 

'It  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  with  you,  Gentlemen,'  the  woman 
meekly  replied,  her  eye  glancing  at  our  academical  garb;     'but  I 
can  safely  declare  that  I  never  heard  him  speak,  nor  any  child, 
indeed,  of  his  age.1 

It  was  a  fine  placid  boy;     so  far  from  being  disturbed  by  the 
interruption,  he  looked  up  and  3miled.      Shelley  pressed  his  fat 
cheekc  with  his  fingers,  we  commended  his  healthy  appearance  and 
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his  equanimity,  and  the  mother  was  permitted  to  proceed,  probably 
to  her  satisfaction,  for  she  would  doubtless  prefer  a  less  specu- 
lative nurse,      Shelley  sighed  deeply  as  we  walked  on. 

•How  provokingly  close  are  those  new-born  babe3,'  he  ejacu- 
lated,  'but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  notwithstanding  the  cun- 
ning attempts  to  conceal  the  truth,  that  all  knowledge  is  remin- 
iscence;    the  doctrine  is  far  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Plato, 
and  as  old  as  the  venerable  allegory  that  the  Muses  are  the  daught 
ers  of  Memory;    not  one  of  the  nine  was  ever  said  to  be  the  child 
of  Invention! '■  (Hogg,  p.  14) 

If  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  agreeable  Thomas  Jef 
ferson  Hogg,  there  is  a  prose  fragment  which  seems  to  confirm  his  as- 
sertion of  the  seriousness  with  which  Shelley  regarded  the  doctrine 
of  pre-existence .      The  last  part  of  Speculations  on  Metaphysics  is 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  scenes  upon  the  emotions. 

"But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  this  nature,  which  ever 
occurred  to  me,  happened  five  years  ago  at  Oxford.      I  was  walk- 
ing with  a  friend,  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  engaged  in 
earnest  and  interesting  conversation.      YJe  suddenly  turned  the 
corner  of  a  lane,  and  the  view,  which  its  high  banks  and  hedges 
had  concealed,  presented  itself.      The  view  consisted  of  a  wind- 
mill, standing  in  one  among  many  flashy  meadows,  inclosed  with 
stone  walls;     the  irregular  and  broken  ground,  between  the  wall 
and  the  road  on  which  we  3tood;    a  long  low  hill  behind  the  wind- 
mill, and  a  grey  covering  of  uniform  cloud  spread  over  the  even- 
ing sky.      It  was  that  season  when  the  last  leaf  had  just  fallen 
from  the  scant  and  stunted  ash.      The  scene  surely  was  a  common 
scene;     the  season  and  the  hour  little  calculated  to  kindle  law- 
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less  thought;     it  was  a  tame; uninteresting  assemblage  of  objects, 
such  as  would  drive  the  imagination  for  refuge  in  serious  and 
sober  talk,  to  the  evening  fireside,  and  the  dessert  of  winter 
fruits  and  wine.      The  effect  which  it  produced  on  me  was  not 
such  as  could  have  been  expected.      I  suddenly  remembered  to  have 

seen  that  exact  scene  in  some  dream  of  long  " 

"Here",  the  poet  subjoins  later,  "I  was  obliged  to  leave  off, 
overcome  by  thrilling  horror." 

In  her  note  to  this  fragment  Mrs.  Shelley  says: 

"This  remark  closes  this  fragment,  which  was  written  in  1815.  I 
remember  well  his  coming  to  me  from  writing  it,  pale  and  agitated, 
to  seek  refuge  in  conversation  from  the  fearful  emotions  it  ex- 
cited." (Shepherd,  Vol.11,  p.  193) 

A  second  Platonic  influence  to  be  detected  in  Shelley's  life  has 

to  do  with  his  interpretations  of  Plato's  ideas  of  love  and  marriage. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  his  respect  for  love  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  note  to 

Rosalind  and  Helen  bears  witness  : 

"He  never  mentioned  Love  but  he  shed  a  grace  borrowed  from  his  own 
nature,  that  scarcely  any  other  poet  has  bestowed,  on  that  pas- 
sion.     When  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  law  of  life,  which  inasmuch  as 
we  rebel  against  we  err  and  injure  ourselves  and  others,  he  pro- 
mulgated that  which  he  considered  an  irrefragable  truth.      In  his 
eyes  it  was  the  essence  of  our  being,  and  all  woe  and  pain  arose 
from  the  war  made  against  it  by  mistake." 

The  Platonic  ladder  of  love,  expressed  in  the  Epipsychidion . 

"I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect, 
"Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
"Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend 
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"And  all  the  rest  though  fair  and  wise  commend 
"To  cold  oblivion," 
he  climbed  by  contemplation  of  divinity  veiled  in  the  forms  of  Har- 
riet Grove,  Harriet  V/estbrook,  Elizabeth  Hitchener,  Mary  Godwin,  Jane 
Clairmont,  Emilia  Viviani,  and  Jane  Williams.      The  amusing  cynic, 
Hogg,  gives  an  account  of  Shelley's  relationship  to  one  of  the  fair 
and  wise  friends  whom  he  admired  in  1813: 

"A  most  engaging  lady  of  our  circle  had  surrendered  herself 
a  fair  prey  to  a  kind  of  sweet  melancholy,  arising,  as  far  as  I 
could  discover,  from  causes  purely  imaginary;     a  pensive,  languid 
sadness  which  gave  a  character,  a  grace,  an  interest  to  her  soci- 
ety and  conversation,  but  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  mental  and  animal 
functions.      She  required  consolation,  she  said;     she  sought  it, 
and  found  it  at  last  in  the  poetry  of  Petrarch;  and  therefore  she 
invariably  began  the  day  by  reading  attentively  and  repeatedly  as 
soon  as  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  often  learning  it  by  heart — a 
sonnet,  or  canzone — going  thus  regularly  through  the  book;  med- 
itating upon  it;     revolving  it  in  her  mind,  and,  as  it  were, feed- 
ing upon  it  in  her  soul.      For  a  considerable  period  we  saw  her 
almost  every  day,  and  the  desponding  fair  one  immediately  re- 
peated it  with  becoming  emotion;     or  producing  her  pocket  Petrarch 
which  she  always  carried  about  with  her,  and  which  by  express 
testamentary  direction  was  to  be  buried  with  her,  she  read  it 
aloud  with  feeling;    but  if  it  was  too  touching  to  be  thus  given 
forth,  she  handed  the  minute  volume  to  the  inquirer,  pointing  out 
the  proper  poetic  lesson  in  Loves  scripture  appointed  for  the  day. 
She  eloquently  and  not  unskilfully  expounded  the  text,  which  is 
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frequently  obscure  and  needs  exposition,  neatly  clearing  up  dif- 
ficulties and  displaying  feelingly  the  beauties  of  sentiment  and 
expression.      She  warmly  recommended  us,  and  all  with  whom  she 
conversed,  and  who  were  likely  to  profit  by  good  advice,  to  be- 
gin every  day,  as  she  herself  did,  by  a  snatch  of  tenderness.  It 
would  cast  a  pretty  and  a  pleasant  shade  of  sadness  over  the  whole 
day;    upon  its  business  and  its  pleasures,  mellowing  and  mitiga- 
ting its  joy3,  and  softening  and  relieving  its  sorrows.  Like 
all  zealous  persons,  she  sometimes  seemed  disposed  to  recommend 
that,  by  legislative  enactment,  all  loyal  subjects  should  be  en- 
joined and  required  to  begin  in  this  manner  every  day  of  their 
lives . 

"Shelley  assured  her  authoritatively,  that  when  there  was  a 
perfect  republic,  the  day  would  uniformly  be  opened  in  this  fash- 
ion, and  the  assurance  contented  her. 

"Besides  laying  open  to  us  the  poem  of  the  day;  unfolding 
its  true  signification,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  our 
comprehension,  in  which  kind  offices  she  never  failed;     some  other 
choice  passage  was  selected  from  the  pocket  volume,  or  from  a 
larger  and  more  legible  edition,  and  it  received  in  like  manner, 
a  full  explanation.      Thus  were  we  initiated  gradually  and  effic- 
iently, and-  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
amatory  verses  of  the  great  poet  of  love,  Petrarch,  in  a  word, 
was  her  hero,  the  best  and  greatest  of  men,  as  Laura  de  Sadeo  was 
the  happiest  of  women,  thrice  and  four  times  blessed  to  have  been 
so  beloved,  be^sighed,  and  be-sonnetted  by  the. prince  of  poets 
and  of  lovers.      Bysshe  entered  at  once  fully  into  her  views,  and 
caught  the  soft  infection,  breathing  the  tenderest  and  sweetest 
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melancholy,  as  every  true  poet  ought." 

(Hogg,  p. 483-4) 

Shelley  realized  that  these  manifestations  of  the  divine  did  not  pos- 
sess that  character  of  philosophic  abstraction  which  leads  to  the 
happiness  of  knowing  Absolute  Beauty.      On  June  18,  1822,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Gisborne  he  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

"The  Epipsychidion  i  cannot  look  at,  the  person  whom  it  cel- 
ebrates was  a  cloud  instead  of  a  Juno;     and  poor  Ixion  starts 
back  from  the  centaur  that  was  the  of f spring,  of  his  own  embrace. 
If  ycu  are  curious,  however,  to  hear  what  I  am  and  have  been,  it 
will  tell  you  something  thereof.       It  is  an  idealized  history  of 
my  life  and  feelings.       I  think  one  is  always  in  love  with  some- 
thing or  other;     the  error,  and  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for  spir- 
its cased  in  flesh  and  blood  to  avoid  it,  consists  in  seeking  in 

a  mortal  image  the  likeness  of  what  is  perhaps  eternal." 

(Ingpen,  466) 

Worshipper  as  he  was  at  the  shrine  of  love,  the  poet  considered  it 
the  source  of  all  sorts  of  mischief.      In  a  letter  to  Mary  Shelley, 
written  August  16,  1821,  he  says: 

■My  greatest  content  would  be  utterly  to  desert  all  human 
society.      I  would  retire  with  you  and  our  child  to  a  solitary 
island  in  the  sea,  would  build  a  boat,  and  shut  upon  my  retreat 
the  flood  gates  of  the  world.      I  would  read  no  reviews  and  talk 
with  no  authors.      If  I  dared  trust  my  imagination,  it  would  tell 
me  that  there  are  one  or  two  chosen  companions  besides  yourself 
whom  I  should  desire.      But  tc  this  I  would  not  listen — where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together,  the  devil  is  among  them.  And 
good,  far  more  than  evil  impulses,  love,  far  more  than  hatred, 
•  has  been  to  me,  except  as  you  have  been  its  object,  the  source 
of  all  sorts  of  mischief."  (Ingpen,  425) 
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Shelley  also  lived  up  to  his  conviction  in  regard  to  marriage. 
"A  husband  and  wife  ought  to  continue  so  long  united  as  they  love 
each  other:     any  law  which  should  bind  them  to  cohabitation  for 
one  moment  after  the  decay  of  their  affection  would  be  a  most  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  toleration", 
he  wrote  in  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab.  dedicated  to  his  young  wife  Har- 
riet in  1813.      There  was  a  breach  in  the  love  between  Harriet  and 
ISM* 

himself  in  May,  for    he  v/rote  a  poem  beseeching  her  not  to  be  one 
among  mankind  whose  heart  is  harder  for  state,  to  trust  no  erring 
guide,  but  by  a  slight  endurance  seal  a  fellow-being's  lasting  weal. 
Harriet  seems  not  to  have  responded  to  this  attempt  toward  reconcil- 
iation.     On  July  28,  1814,  with  Mary  Godwin  he  left  England  and  his 
wife  for  France.      Unlike  many  philosophers  he  did  not  have  one  stand- 
ard of  morality  for  himself  and  another  for  his  acquaintances.  Mary 
Godwin's  half-sister  also  disregarded  the  conventionality  of  the  sys- 
tem concerning  which  Shelley  says, 

"none  could  be  devised  more  studiously  hostile  to  human  happiness", 
Neither  Hary  nor  Shelley  seem  to  have  reproached  her.      Shelley  sup- 
ported her  and  her  child  in  his  own  home,  although  his  own  unconven- 
tional way  of  living  and  the  unaccounted-for  presence  of  Jane  Clair- 
mont's  child  caused  considerable  scandal,  and  like  love  was  the 
"source  of  all  sorts  of  mischief". 

The  simplicity  of  Shelley's  personal  life,  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward his  own  personal  property  conform  with  the  ideals  embodied  in 
the  Republic .      Hogg  describes  his  early  life. 

"His  food  was  plain  and  simple  as  that  of  a  hermit,  with  a 
certain  anticipation,  even  at  this  time,  of  a  vegetable  diet,  re- 
specting which  he  afterwards  became  an  enthusiast  in  theory,  and 
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in  practice  an  irregular  votary." 

"Bread  became  his  chief  sustenance,  when  his  regimen  at- 
tained to  that  austerity  which  afterwards  distinguished  it.  He 
could  have  lived  on  bread  alone  without  repining.      '"hen  he  was 
walking  in  London  with  an  acquaintance,  he  would  suddenly  run  in- 
to a  baker's  shop,  purchase  a  supply,  and  breaking  a  loaf,  he 
would  offer  half  of  it  to  his  companion. 

"'Do  you  know1,  he  said  to  me  one  day,  with  much  surprise, 
that  such  an  one  does  not  like  bread?      Did  you  ever  know  a  per- 
son who  disliked  bread?'     and  he  told  me  that  a  friend  had  re- 
fused such  an  offer. 

"I  explained  to  him,  that  the  individual  in  question  probably 
had  no  objection  to  bread  in  a  moderate  quantity,  at  a  proper 
time  and  with  the  usual  adjuncts,  and  was  only  unwilling  to  de- 
vour two  or  three  pounds  of  dry  bread  in  the  streets,  and  at  an 
early  hour. 

"Shelley  had  no  such  scruple;    his  pockets  were  generally 
well-stored  with  bread.      A  circle  upon  the  carpet,  clearly  de- 
fined by  an  ample  verge  of  crumbs,  often  marked  the  place  where 
he  had  long  sat  at  his  studies,  his  face  nearly  in  contact  with 
his  book,  greedily  devouring  bread  at  intervals  amidst  his  pro- 
found abstractions.      For  the  most  part  he  took  no  condiment; 
sometimes,  however,  he  ate  with  his  bread  common  raisins  which 
are  used  in  making  puddings,  and  those  he  would  buy  at  little 
mean  shops . " 

"The  common  fruit  stalls,  and  oranges  and  apples  were  always 
welcome  to  Shelley;    he  would  crunch  the  latter  as  heartily  as  a 
school  boy.      Vegetables,  and  especially  salads,  and  pies  and  pud- 
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dings,  were  acceptable:    his  beverage  consisted  of  copious  and 
frequent  draughts  of  cold  water,  but  tea  was  ever  grateful  cup 
after  cup,  and  coffee.      Wine  wa3  taken  with  singular  moderation, 
commonly  diluted  largely  with  water,  and  for  a  long  period  he 
would  abstain  from  it  altogether;    he  avoided  the  use  of  spirits 
almost  invariably,  and  even  in  the  most  minute  portions. 

"Like  all  persons  of  simple  tastes  he  retained  his  sweet 
tooth;    he  would  greedily  eat  cake3 ,  gingerbread,  and  sugar; 
honey,  preserved  or  stewed  fruit,  with  bread,  were  his  favourite 
delicacies,  these  he  thankfully,  and  .joyfully  received  from  othe2% 
but  he  rarely  sought  them  for  himself.      The  restraint  and  pro- 
tracted duration  of  a  convivial  meal  were  intolerable;    he  was 
seldom  able  to  keep  his  seat  during  the  brief  period  assigned  to 
an  ordinary  family  dinner. 

"These  particulars  may  seem  trifling,  if  indeed  anything  can 
be  little  that  has  reference  to  a  character  truly  great;  but 
they  prove  how  much  he  was  asharred  that  his  soul  was  in  his  body, 
and  illustrate  the  virgin  abstinence  of  a  mind  equally  favoured 
by  the  Muses,  the  Graces  and  Philosophy.      It  is  true,  however, 
that  his  application  at  Oxford,  although  exemplary,  was  not  so  un- 
remitting as  it  afterwards  became;    nor  was  his  diet,  although 
singularly  temperate,  so  meagre;    however,  his  mode  of  living  al- 
ready offered  a  foretaste  of  the  studious  seclusion  and  absolute 
renunciation  of  every  luxurious  indulgence  which  enobled  him  a 
few  years  later." 

(Hogg,  pp. 85-86-87) 
Leigh  Hunt  in  the  Examiner  for  October  10,  ISIS,  pictures  the  life  of 
Shelley  before  he  went  to  Italy: 

"To  return  to  Mr.  Shelley.      The  Reviewer  asserts  that  he  'is 
 ^  I 
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shamefully  dissolute  in  his  conduct.'     We  heard  of  similar  as- 
sertions when  we  resided  in  the  same  hcuse  with  Mr.  Shelley  for 
nearly  three  months, and  how  was  he  living  all  that  time?      As  much 
like  Plato  himself,  as  all  his  theories  resemble  Plato — or  rather, 
still  more  like  a  Pythagorean.      This  was  the  round  of  his  daily 
life — he  was  up  early;    breakfasted  sparingly;    wrote  this  Revolt 
of  Islam  all  the  morning;     went  cut  in  his  boat,  or  into  the  woods 
with  some  Greek  author  or  the  Bible  in  his  hands;     came  home  to  a 
dinner  of  vegetables  (for  he  took  neither  meat  nor  wine);  visited, 
if  necessary,  the  sick  and  fatherless,  whom  others  gave  Bibles  to 
and  no  help;     wrote  or  studied,  again,  or  read  to  his  wife  and 
friends  the  whole  evening;     took  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  glass  of 
whey  for  his  supper;     and  went  early  to  bed.      This  is  literally 
the  whole  of  the  life  he  led,  or  that  we  believe  he  now  leads  in 
Italy;    nor  have  we  ever  known  him  in  spite  of  the  malignant " and 
ludicrous  exaggerations  on  this  point,  deviate,  notwithstanding 
his  theories,  even  in  a  single  action  which  those  who  differ  with 
him  might  think. blameable.      We  do  not  say  that  he  should  always 
square  his  conduct  by  their  opinions  as  a  matter  of  principle;  we 
only  say  that  he  acted  just  as  if  he  did  so  square  it.     We  for- 
bear, out  of  regard  for  the  very  bloom  of  their  beauty,  to  touch 
upon  numberless  other  charities  and  generosities  which  we  have 
known  him  exercise;    but  this  we  must  say,  in  general,  that  we 
have  never  lived  with  a  man  who  gave  so  complete  an  idea  of  an  ar- 
dent and  principled  aspirant  in  philosophy  as  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
and  we  believe  him,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  to  be  one  of 
the  noblest  hearts  as  well  as  heads  which  the  world  has  seen  for 
a  long  time.      We  never  met,  in  short,  with  a  being  who  came  near- 
er perhaps  so  near,  to  that  height  of  humanity  mentioned  in  the 
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conclusion  of  an  essay  of  Lord  Bacon's  where  he  speaks  of  excess 
of  charity,  and  of  its  not  being  in  the  power  of  'man  or  angel  to 
come  in  danger  by  it'". 

( Garnet t,  p.  105) 
Trelawn&y's  description  of  Shelley's  way  of  living  in  Italy  agrees 
with  Hogg's  and  Leigh  Hunt's  description  of  Shelley  in  England. 

"He  seldom  ate  at  3tated  periods ,  but  only  when  hungry — and 
then  like  the  bird3,  if  be  saw  something  edible  lying  about — but 
the  cupboards  of  literary  ladies  are  like  Mother  Hubbard's,  bare. 
His  drink  was  water,  or  milk  if  he  could  get  it,  bread  was  liter- 
ally his  staff  of  life;     other  things  he  thought  superfluous.  An 
Italian  who  knew  his  way  of  life,  not  believing  it  possible  that 
any  human  being  would  live  as  Shelley  did,  unless  compelled  by 
poverty,  was  astonished  when  he  was  told  the  amount  of  his  in- 
come, and  thought  he'  was  defrauded  or  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  money.      He,  therefore,  made  a  proposition  which  much 
amused  the  Poet,  that  he,  the  friendly  Italian,  would  undertake 
for  ten  thousand  crowns  a  year  to  keep  Shelley  like  a  grand 
Seigneur,  to  provide  his  table  with  luxuries,  his  house  with  at- 
tendants, a  carriage  and  opera-box  for  my  lady,  besides  adorning 
his  person  after  the  most  approved  Parisian  style.      Mrs.  Shelley's 
toilette  was  not  included  in  the  wily  Italian's  estimates.  The 
fact  was,  Shelley  stinted  himself  to  bare  necessaries,  and  then 
often  lavished  the  money,  saved  by  unprecedented  self-denial,  on 

selfish  fellows  who  denied  themselves  nothing." 

(Trelawny,  pp. 54-55) 

Concerning  the  use  of  Shelley's  purse  by  his  friends,  Trelawny 

writes  with  more  detail  in  the  Preface  to  his  Records  of  Shelley , 

Byron  and  the  Author .   '  • 
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"Leigh  Hunt  often  3aid  that  he  was  the  dearest  friend  Shel- 
ley had;     I  believe  he  v/as  the  most  costly.      His  theory  was  that 
between  friends  everything  should  be  common;     he  said  you  could 
not  do  your  friend  a  greater  favour  than  constitute  him  your 
banker,  and  that  he  could  receive  no  greater  pleasure  than  answer- 
ing your  drafts:     as  Leigh  Hunt  had  an  ailing  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren, those  drafts  were  frequent.      Mrs.  Shelley's  father,  Godwin, 
was  another  dear  friend;    his  theory  was  that  a  man,  labouring  as 
he  did  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  should  be  supported  by 
those  who  agreed  with  the  justness  of  his  views.      These  two  dear 
friends  being  heavily  in  debt,  the  poet  had  not  the  means  of  pay- 
ing those  debts,  but  the  worldly  philosopher,  Godwin,  having  as- 
certained the  poet's  exact  pecuniary  position,  as  the  heir  of  an 
entailed  estate,  suggested  to  him  the  antedating  his  inheritance, 
by  raising  money  on  post  obit  bonds,  and  satisfied  Shelley  as  to 
the  expediency  of  so  doing.      The  poet,  always  prepared  for 
martyrdom,  assented,  and  Godwin  found  the  ready  means  of  execut- 
ing the  project.      Money  was  raised  at  cent,  per  cent;    both  his 
dear  friends'  debts  were  paid.      But  experience  proves  that  this 
practice  is  not  effective;     these  who  are  in  the  habit  of  allow- 
ing their  expenses  to  exceed  their  earnings  will  not  alter  their 
habits  whilst  they  have  credit,  and  the  debts  of  these  claimants 
being  paid  their  credit  was  strengthened.      Shelley  repeated  the 
process  in  vain.      Besides  these  dear  friends,  Shelley  had  less 

costly  friends,  who  dipped  their  hands  into  his  purse." 

(Trelawny,  Preface  X-XI) 

In  spite  cf  the  fact  that  Shelley's  early  life  v/as  a  time  of  contin- 
ual financial  shortage,  at  the  first  hint  of  his  being  given  a  yearly 
income  that  must  have  meant  wealth  to  him,  on  the  condition  that  he 
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should  agree  to  entail  the  Shelley  estate  entire  to  the  next  Shelley 
heir,  he  was  greatly  indignant.      He  writes  to  Elizabeth  Kitchener 
about  the  matter  December  15,  1811. 

"I  have  since  heard  fron  Captain  P(ilford).      His  letter  con- 
tains the  account  of  a  meditated  proposal,  on  the  part  of  my 
father  and  grandfather,  to  make  my  income  immediately  larger  than 
the  former's,  in  case  I  will  consent  to  entail  my  estate  on  my 
eldest  son,  and,  in  default  of  issue,  on  my  brother.  Silly 
dotards!      Do  they  think  I  can  be  thus  bribed  and  ground  into  an 
act  of  such  contemptible  injustice  and  inutility,  that  I  will 
forswear  my  principles  in  consideration  of  3,000  pounds  a  year, 
that  the  good-will  I  could  thus  purchase,  or  the  ill-will  I 
could  thus  overbear,  would  recompense  me  for  the  loss  of  self 
esteem,  of  conscious  rectitude?      And  with  what  face  can  they 
make  to  me  a  proposal  30  insultingly  hateful.      Dare  one  of  them 
propose  such  a  condition  to  my  face — to  the  face  of  any  virtuous 
man — and  not  sink  into  nothing  at  his  disdain?      That  I  should 
entail  120,000  pounds  of  command  over  labor,  of  power  to  remit 
this,  to  employ  it  for  beneficent  purposes,  on  one  whom  I  know 
not — who  might,  instead  of  being  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  be 
its  bane,  or  use  this  for  the  worst  purposes,  which  the  real  del- 
egates of  my  chance  given  property  might  convert  into  a  most 
useful  instrument  of  benevolence!      No!     this  you  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of.      What  I  have  told  you  will  serve  to  put  in  its  gen- 
uine light  the  grandeur  of  aristocratical  distinctions,  and  to 
show  that  contemptible  vanity  will  gratify  its  unnatural  passion 
at  the  expense  of  every  just,  humane,  and  philanthropic  consid- 
eration." (Ingpen,  108) 
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One  of  them  must  have  made  this  proposal  to  his  face  at  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  some  years  later, and  again  he  refused  to  bind  him- 
self.     He  writes  to  Godwin  concerning  the  subject,  January  7,  1816. 

"My  grandfather  had  left  me  the  option  of  recovering  a  life 
estate  in  some  very  large  sum  (I  think  140,000  pounds)  on  condi- 
tion that  I  would  prolong  the  entail,  so  as  to  possess  only  a 
life  estate  in  my  original  patrimony.      These  conditions  I  never 
intended  to  accept,  although  Longdill  considered  them  very  favor- 
able to  me,  and  urged  me  by  all  means  to  grasp  at  the  offer." 

(Ingpen,  213) 

Like  the  great  philosopherJBhelley  ranks  the  true  statesman 
above  the  poet.      January  26,  1819,  he  writes  to  Peacock  as  follows: 
"I  consider  poetry  very  subordinate  to  moral  and  political 
science,  and  if  I  were  well,  certainly  I  would  aspire  to  the  lat- 
ter;    for  I  can  conceive  a  great  work,  embodying  the  discoveries 
of  all  ages,  and  harmonising  the  contending  creeds  by  which  man- 
kind have  been  ruled." 

(Ingpen,  313) 

At  that  time,  however,  he  had  no  intention  of  deserting  poetry  for 
political  science.       In  1822  he  evidently  seriously  thought  of  chang- 
ing to  the  work  he  admired.      According  to  Peacock  he  expressed  a  de 
sire  to  be  employed  politically  at  the  court  of  a  native  prince  of 
India,  but  Peacock  told  him  that  such  employment  was  restricted  to 
the  regular  service  of  the  East  India  Company.      In  his  letter  to 
Peacock  in  January,  1822,  Shelley  refers  to  this  matter. 

"I  wish  I  had  something  better  to  do  than  furnish  this  jing- 
ling food  for  the  hunger  of  oblivion,  called  verse,  but  I  have 
not;    and  3ince  you  give  me  no  encouragement  about  India,  I  can- 
not hope  to  have." 

(Ingpen,  437) 

  i 
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In  accordance  with  Platonic  teachings,  Shelley  considered  his 
body  a  hindrance  to  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge.  Plato's 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  death  are  expressed  best  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Phaedo : 

"And  when  real  philosophers  consider  all  these  things,  will 
they  not  be  led  to  make  a  reflection  like  the  following?  'Have 
we  not  found',  they  will  say,   'a  path  of  thought  which  seems  to 
bring  us  and  our  argument  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  we  are 
in  the  body,  and  while  the  soul  is  infected  with  the  evil3  of  the 
body,  our  desire  will  not  be  satisfied?      And  our  desire  is  of 
the  truth.      For  the  body  is  the  source  of  endless  trouble  to  us 
by  reason  of  the  mere  requirement  of  food,  and  is  liable  also  to 
diseases  which  overtake  and  impede  us  in  the  search  after  true 
being:     it  fills  us  full  of  loves,  and  lusts,  and  fears,  and  fan- 
cies of  all  kind3,  and  endless  foolery,  and  in  fact,  as  men  say, 
takes  away  from  us  the  power  of  thinking  at  all.      Whence  come 
wars,  and  fightings  and  factions?      Whence  but  from  the  body  and 
the  lusts  of  the  body?      ?Jars  are  occasioned  by  the  love  of  money, 
and  money  has  to  be  acquired  for  the  sake  and  in  the  service  of 
the  body;    and  by  reason  of  all  these  impediments  we  have  no  time 
to  give  to  philosophy;     and,  last  and  worst  of  all,  even  if  we 
are  at  leisure  and  betake  ourselves  to  some  speculation,  the  body 
is  always  breaking  in  upon  us,  causing  turmoil  and  confusion,  in 
our  inquiries,  and  so  amazing  us  that  we  are  prevented  from  see- 
ing the  truth.       It  has  been  proved  to  us  by  experience  that  if 
we  would  have  pure  knowledge  of  anything  we  must  be  quit  the 
body — the  soul  in  herself  must  behold  things  in  themselves;  and 

then  we  shall  attain  the  wisdom  which  we  desire,  and  of  which  we 
say  that  we  are  lovers;     net  while  we  live,  but  after  death;  for 
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if  while  in  company  with  the  body,  the  soul  can  not  have  pure 
knowledge,  one  of  two  things  follows — either  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  attained  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  after  death.      For  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  soul  will  be  parted  from  the  body  and  exist 
in  itself  alone.      In  this  present  life,  I  reckon  that  we  make 
the  nearest  approach  to  knowledge  when  we  have  the  least  possible 
intercourse  or  communion  with  the  body,  and  are  not  surfeited 
with  the  bodily  nature,  but  keep  ourselves  pure  until  the  hour 
when  God  himself  is  pleased  to  release  us.      And  thus  having  got 
rid  of  the  foolishness  of  the-  body  we  shall  be  pure  and  hold  con- 
verse with  the  pure,  and  know  of  ourselves  the  clear  light  every- 
where, which  is  no  other  than  the  light  of  truth!        For  the  im- 
pure are  not  permitted  to  approach  the  pure.      These  are  the  3orts 
of  words,  Simmeas,  which  the  true  lovers  of  knowledge  cannot  help 

saying  to  one  another  and  thinking." 

(Phaedo ,  66:     Jowett ,  Vol.11,  p.2C5) 

Trelawny  says  of  Shelley, 

"The  careless,  not  to  say  impatient  way  in  which  the  Poet  bore 

his  burden  of  life,  caused  a  vague  dread  amongst  his  family  and 

friends  that  he  might  lose  or  cast  it  away  at  any  moment." 

(Trelawny,  p. 59) 

Ee  tell3  of  an  experience  he  and  Shelley  had  through  which  the  poet 
almost  found  Truth. 

"I  was  bathing  one  day  in  a  deep  pool  in  the  Arno,  and  as- 
tonished the  Poet  by  performing  a  series  of  aquatic  gymnastics, 
which  I  had  learnt  from  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea3.      On  my 
coming  out,  whilst  dressing,  Shelley  said  mournfully,   'Why  can't 
I  swim;     it  seems  so  very  easy.' 

"I  answered,   'Because  you  think  you  can't.       If  you  determine 
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you  will;    take  a  header  off  this  bank,  and  when  you  rise  turn 
on  your  back,  you  will  float  like  a  duck;     but  ycu  must  reverse 
the  arch  in  your  spine,  for  it's  now  bent  the  wrong  way'. 

"He  doffed  his  jacket  and  trousers,  kicked  off  his  shoes  and 
socks,  and  plunged  in;     and  there  he  lay  stretched  on  the  bottom 
like  a  conger  eel,  not  making  the  least  effort  or  struggle  to 
save  himself.      He  would  have  been  drowned  if  I  had  not  instantly 
fished  him  out.      When  he  recovered  his  breath,  he  said,   'I  al- 
ways find  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  they  say  Truth  lies  there. 
In  another  minute  I  should  have  found  it  and  ycu  would  have  found 

an  empty  shell.      It  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  body."' 

(Trelawny,  p. 51) 

Not  many  months  later,  when  there  was  no  Trelawny  with  him  to  fiah 
him  out,  the  philosophic  poet  got  rid  of  his  body  in  the  easy  way  be 
commended.      Sailing  on  their  way  back  to  their  wives  he  and  his 
friend  Williams  were  caught  in  a  storm  and  drowned.      Trelawnjiy  be- 
lieves that  Shelley  made  no  struggle  to  save  himself. 

Shelley,  the  idealist,  had  testified  in  his  life  to  his  belief 
in  the  Platonic  teachings  (1)  of  pre-existence,  (2)  of  love,  (3)  of 
marriage,  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  (4)  of 
simplicity  of  personal  life,   (5)  of  community  of  possessions,  (6)  of 
the  superiority  of  the  statesman  to  the  poet,  (7)  and  of  inability  of 
the  soul  to  know  truth  while  encased  in  the  body. 

Two  days  before  the  poet's  death  Jane  Williams  had  written  to 

him : 

"""hy  do  you  talk  of  never  enjoying  moments  like  the  past? 
Are  you  going  to  join  your  friend  Plato,  or  do  you  expect  I  shall 
do  so?" 

One  can  not  read  Shelley's  writings  and  the  records  of  his  life  with- 


out  wondering  what  was  beyond  the  veil  of  death.      When  he  left  in 
the  Italian  waters  the  empty  shell,  did  he,  retaining  his  own  indi- 
viduality, join  Plato,  also  an  individual  soul,  or  did  they  mingle 
as  parts  %f  the  Eternal? 
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App  endix 
I 

Shelley' 3  Acquaintance  with  Plato 
A.  Plato  Referred  to  by  Name  or  Work. 

1.  Ingpen,  Roger:     The  Letters  of  Percy  3ysshe  Shelley; 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.  1909. 

Letters:  *147,  161?,  162?,  *204,  *298,  *299,  *3C0, 
*3C2,  *313,  *348,  *389,  *386,  *393,  *426, 
*431,     453,  *472 

2.  Dor/den,  Edward;     The  life  of  Percy  Byeshe  Shelley; 

Kegan  Paul  Trench  A  Co.,  London.  1885. 
Vol.  II,  p.  218  (Letter  to  Examiner  concerning  Pea- 
cock's Rho do daphne) 

3.  Shawcross,  John:     Shelley's  Literary  and  Philosophical 

Criticism;      Henry  FrcttsLe,  London.  1SQ9. 
Page  106  (Essay  on  Christianity) 

4.  Shepherd,  Richard  Heme:     The  Prose  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe 

Shell-ey;     Chatto  &  V.'indus ,  London.  1913. 
Vol.1,  p.  296  (A  Refutation  of  Deism) 
♦Vol. I,  p.  420  (On  the  Revival  of  Literature) 
Vol .  1 1 ,  p .  *  7 ,  *22 ,  *24  (A  Defence  of  Poet£yJ 
Vol. Ill,  p.*48,  *49  (Preface  to  the  Banquet  of  Plato) 

5.  Poems 

*Prince  Athanase:  224-229 

Charles  the  First :     Sell,  388  . 

Hellas ;    Prologue,  94. 
♦Notes  on  Queen  Mab :    VII,  135-136 
♦Preface  to,  Prometheus  Unbound.  (twice) 

The  Triumph  of  Life:  254 
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B.  Biographical  References 

1.  Hogg,  Thoina3  Jefferson:     The  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

E .  P.  Button,  N.Y.     1906;    pp.*72,  *120,  *373 
3.  *Notes  on  the  Poems  of  1817  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 
3.  Trelawny,  Edward  John:     Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and 
the  Author;     E .  P.  Button  (The  liew  Universal  Li- 
brary), N.Y.     f*Jtv-*f  o/fsy  ffg 
II 

Platonic  Thoughts  to  be  Found  in  Shelley's  Writings 

A.  References  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Poet, 

Shepherd:     Vol.11,  pp.*5,  *32,  *38 
Ingpen:  303 

B.  References  to  the  Theory  of  Flux  and  the  Reality  of  the 
Ideal  World. 

♦Mutability  (1816) 
♦Mutability  (1831) 

Prometheus  Unbound :     * Ac t  III,  3c . 1 1 1  -35 

Revolt  of  Islam:     XII  -4781-4783 

The  Sensitive  Plant :     * 114-137 

The  Witch  of  Atlas : 

The  Zucca:     St.  I,  IV,  V 

C.  References  to  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  and  Transmigration 
of  the  Soul. 

Ingpen:  *99,*431 

Prince  Atha^asjs:     * 9 0-9 3 

Peter  Bell,  the  Third:    Prologue,  29-30 

Epipsychidion :  134-135 

Hellas :     $tyl  ff. 

Queen  ^ab :     *I,  13C-13S 
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D.  Reference  to  Love  Connected  with  Platonic  Thought. 

1.  Garnett,  Richard:     Relics  of  Shelley;    Edward  Moxam  & 
Co.,  London.  1863. 

PP.  63-73  (Una  Favola) 
3.  Ingpen:  309 

3.  Shepherd:    Vol.1,  *p.426  ff.   (On  Love) 

Vol.1,  *p. 399-400  (The  Coliseum) 

Vol. II, *p, 11  (A  Defence  of  Poetry) 

Vol.11,  p. 35-36  (On,  the  Literature  and  Arts 

of  the  Athenians"")-- 


Vol.11,  p.  147-167  ( The_As_sas3ins  ) 


Poems 


Adonais:     13,  30,  194,  261,  302,  *338-343,  *370-396, 

460-495. 
Alaster:    Preface,  149-161 

F r agm en t ,  An: or  Aeturnus 

Prince  Athanase:     *Mrs,  Shelley's  Note;     lines  95-96, 

350-260,  *279-294 
*Epipsychidion:     whole  poem 

Fragment ,  Great  Spirit 

Julian  and  Maddalo :  174-175 

Cancelled  Passage  of  the  Ode  to  Liberty 

"One  word  is  too  often  profaned":     St. II. 

Prometheus  Unbound:       *Mrs .  Shelley's  note;     *Act  II, 
Sc.  I.  74~-106;     *Act  II,  Sc.  IV,  118-120;  *Act 
II,  3c. V,  16-71;     *Act  III,  Sc. Ill,  6-63;  Act 
III    Sc. IV,  91-94  (?)and  99-304;     Act  IV,  331- 
518. 

The  Revolt  of  Islam  (advocates  free  love) 
Rosalind  and  Helen    (advocates  free  love) 
The  Sensitive  Plant :     *Conclusion,  114  137 
Variation  of  the  Song  of  the  Mopxi  in  Prometheus  Unbounc 
The  Zucca:     St.   I,  II,   III,   IV,  V 
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E.  Theory  that  world  is  a  Copy  of  a  World  of  Ideas 

Prometheus  Unbound;     Act  II,  Sc. Ill,  11-16 

F.  Attitude  toward  Women  and  Marriage 

1.  Ingpen:     *81,  83,  85,  91,  99,  97,  98,  106,  117,  119 

2.  Poems: 

Queen  Mafo :     *Dedication  to  Harriett;     *Note  V,  189 
Prometheus  Unbound :    Ac t  1 1 1 ,  Sc . IV ,  153-163 

"I  can  not  give  what  men  call  love." 
Revolt  of  Islam :     *Dedication  to  L'ary;     Canto  II,  St. 

XXXVII  and  *XLIII;     canto  IV,  st.XX  and  *XXI; 

canto  VI,  st.  *XIX  and  *XX;     canto  VIII,  st.XV. 

G.  Simple  Life,  Community  of  Possessions 

1.  Shawcross:    p. 107  ff. (Essay  on  Christianity) 

2.  Shepherd:    Vol.1,  p. 243  (An  Addresa  to  the  Irish  People) 

Vol.11,  p. 147  (Assassins) 

3.  Poems: 

The  Revolt  of  Islam:     *Canto  V,  St.XX,  1891-1894 
Queen  gab :     Notes  V:  58 

Prometheus  Unbound:    Notes  by  Mrs.  Shelley 

III 

Shelley,  the  Platonist 

A.  Pre-existence 

Hogg:     72,  143,  148 

B.  Love  and  Carriage 

1.  Hogg:     P.*48  3-484 

2.  Ingpen:     *425,  *431 ,  *466,  158,  175 

3.  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  to  Rosalind  and  Helen 

C.  Simplicity  of  Life  and  Community  of  Possessions 
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1.  Garnett:     *P.105  (Quotation  from  the  Examiner) 
a.  Trelawny:     *Preface  X-XI;    p. 54-5 
3.   Ingpen:     *108,  *313,  70,  69,  85 

D.  Statesman  above  Poet 

Ingpen:     *3133  *437 

E.  Death 

♦Marshall,  Mrs.  Julian:     The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Shelley;      Richard  Bentley  &  Son,  London. 
1883.      P.  367. 
Trelawny:     *59,  51-2 


Note : 

Asterisks  are  used  to  indicate  sources  of  direct  quotations  oc- 
curring in  this  thesis. 


